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AN OLD CLUB SCANDAL. 


By THE EpITor. 


Tue wide-spread interest excited by the recent dissension among 
the members of a popular London club, and the frequent reference 
occasioned thereby to a somewhat similar case in which I bore 
a prominent part, seem to afford me a fitting opportunity for 
breaking the silence of twenty-one years, and laying the follow- 
ing statement before the public. In doing so, not without. con- 
siderable hesitation, I desire to make no ad misericordiam appeal, 
I invoke no sympathy, I urge no protést; above all, I would 
deprecate the revival of anything like ill-feeling between myself 
and the survivors among those who took part in the little drama 
played so long ago. Under the healing influence of time, the 
asperities then evoked have softened down; and I do not think 
that of those who were prominent among my opponents there is 
one with whom I am not now on friendly terms. But as, though 
4 generation has grown up since the occurrence of my quarrel with 
Mr, Thackeray and my expulsion from the Garrick Club, these 
events are frequently vaguely referred to in literary circles, as they 
are invariably cast in my teeth by those who, in the course of a 
somewhat public career, I may happen in my own person or vicari- 
ously to offend, and as—though the broad facts are well known— 


uine-tenths of those who allude to them have either not had the 
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opportunity or not taken the trouble to inquire into the details } 
venture here to present a plain story of the affair. Let me premigg 
by asking those who read it to remember that, at the time of m 

offence—the bad taste and silliness of which I have admitted from 
the first—I was a young man of six-and-twenty, with all the rash. 
ness, the impetuosity, the thoughtlessness, and, I daresay, the 
insolence of youth. Let them read the little article which wag the 
cause of that offence, judging of it first by its own merits and de- 
merits, then in comparison with personalities and criticisms which 
have been published before and since. Let them compare it with 
what was said by the convives of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ of the 
Whig politicians and ‘cockney versifiers,’ among whom were 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, of the day; let them compare it with 
what was said by Dr. Maginn, and his compeers in F’raser, of those 
from whose political or literary opinions they differed ; above all, 
let them compare it with Mr. Thackeray’s own description in 
Fraser of two of the most prominent littérateurs of that period ;* 
and let them recollect that for this offence I was not only branded 
for life with a social stigma, but that so strong was the clique of 
my opponents, that it required all the kindness of my friends and a 
not inconsiderable amount of dogged perseverance and constant 
industry on my own part to enable me to make any way in my 
literary career. 


In the summer of 1858 the proprietor of a little weekly 
periodical engaged me to write in its columns. The paper con- 
tained a certain amount of ‘ scissored’ matter; but all that was 
original in it was to be supplied by two contributors—the late 
Mr. Watts Phillips and myself. In the second week of my engage- 
ment, late one evening, I received a note from the printer, begging 
me to come directly to the printing-office. On arriving there I 
found that Mr. Watts Phillips had over-estimated the amount of 
‘copy’ which he had furnished, and that above a column was still 
wanting, which it was necessary should be supplied at once. I 
sat down there and then, sent for the file of the journal, and seeing 
that, in the previous number, under the heading ‘ Literary Talk, 
I had contributed a few notes on Mr. Charles Dickens, I wrote the 
following article : 


* Their names are given as Doctor Larner and Mistar Edwad Lyttn Bulwig: 
‘One was pail and wor spektikles, a wig, and a white neckcloth. T’other was slim, 
with a hook nose, a pail fase, a small waist, a pair of falling shoulders, a tight coat, 
and a catarack of black satting tumbling out of his busm, and falling into gilt 
velvet veskit.’ Throughout the article Mr. Bulwer’s pronunciation is mercilessly 
caricatured, and Dr. Lardner is frequently alluded to as ‘the Irishman 12 the 
wig.’ Vide Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush. 
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‘LITERARY TALK. 


This week our subject is : 


MR. W. M. THACKERAY. 


His APPEARANCE. 


Mr. Thackeray is forty-six years old, though, from the silvery whiteness 
of his hair, he appears somewhat older. He is very tall, standing upwards 
of six feet two inches; and as he walks erect, his height makes him con- 
spicuous in every assembly. His face is bloodless, and not particularly ex- 
pressive, but remarkable for the fracture of the bridge of the nose, the result 
of an accident in youth. He wears a small gray whisker, but otherwise is 
clean shaven. No one meeting him could fail to recognise in him a gentle- 
man; his bearing is cold and uninviting; his style of conversation either 
openly cynical or affectedly good-natured and benevolent; his bonhomie is 
forced, his wit biting, his pride easily touched ; but his appearance is invari- 
ably that of the cool, suave, well-bred gentleman, who, whatever may be 
rankling within, suffers no surface display of his emotion. 


His CAREER. 


For many years Mr, Thackeray, though a prolific writer, and holding 
constant literary employment, was unknown by name to the great bulk of the 
public. To Fraser's Magazine he was a regular contributor ; and very shortly 
after the commencement of Punch he joined Mr. Mark Lemon’s staff. In the 
Punch pages appeared many of his wisest, most thoughtful, and wittiest 
essays. “ Mr. Brown’s Letters to his Nephew,” on love, marriage, friendship, 
choice of a club, &c., contain an amount of worldly wisdom which, independ- 
ently of the amusement to be obtained from them, render them really valu- 
able reading to young men beginning life. The Book of Snobs, equally per- 
fect inits way, also originally appeared in Punch. Here, too, were published 
his buffooneries, his Ballads of Policeman X., his Jeames’s Diary, and some 
other scraps, the mere form of which consisted in outrages on orthography, 
and of which he is now deservedly ashamed. It was with the publication of 
the third or fourth number of Vanity Fair that Mr. Thackeray began to 
dawn upon the reading public as a great genius. This great work, which, 
with perhaps the exception of The Newcomes, is the most perfect literary 
dissection of the human heart, done with the cleverest and most unsparing 
hand, had been offered to, and rejected by, several of the first publishers in 
London, But the public saw and recognised its value; the great guns of 
literature, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh, boomed forth their praises; the 
light tirailleurs in the monthly and weekly press reéchoed the feua: de joie, 
the novelist's success was made. Pendennis followed, and was equally 
ae the literary world, but scarcely so popular with the public. Then 
ae smond, which fell almost still-born from the press; and then The 
“comes, perhaps the best of all; The Virginians, now publishing, though 
admirably written, lacks interest of plot, and is proportionately unsuccessful. 


His Success, 


co “7 : . + . - . bd 
a with Vanity Fuir, culminated with his Lectures on the English 
nists of the Eighteenth Century, which were attended by all the Court 


and fashion of London. 


The prices were extravagant; the lecturer's adula- 
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tion of birth and position was extravagant; the success was extravagant 
No one succeeds better than Mr, Thackeray in cutting his coat according to 
his cloth, Here he flattered the aristocracy; but when he crossed the 
Atlantic George Washington became the idol of his worship, the « Foy, 
Georges” the objects of his bitterest attacks. These last-named lectures 
have been dead failures in England, though as literary compositions they aro 
most excellent. Our own opinion is that his success is on the wane. His 
writings never were understood or appreciated, even by the middle classes: 
the aristocracy have been alienated by his American onslaught on their body: 
and the educated and refined are not sufficiently numerous to constitute an 
audience. Moreover, there is a want of heart in all he writes, which is not 
to be balanced by the most brilliant sarcasm, and the most perfect know. 
ledge of the workings of the human heart.’ 


I may here state that this sketch was written cwrrente calamo: 
that I never saw it in proof; and that though without doubt it con- 
tained a reflex of my opinion, it was merely intended as a piece of 
passing criticism, and most certainly not as a deliberate insult to 
the person it described. 

Two days afterwards I received the following letter : 


‘36 Onslow-square, S.W., June 14. 

Sir,—I have received two numbers of a little paper containing notices 
respecting myself, of which, as I learn from the best authority, you are 
the writer. 

In the first article of “Literary Talk” you think fit to publish an 
incorrect account of my private dealings with my publishers.* 

In this week's number appears a so-called ‘ Sketch,” containing a 
description of my manners, person, and conversation, and an account of my 
literary works, which of course you are at liberty to praise or condemn as a 
literary critic. 

But you state, with regard to my conversation, that it is either “ frankly 
cynical or affectedly benevolent and good-natured ;’ and of my works (lec- 
tures) that in some I showed “an extravagant adulation of rank and posi- 
tion” which in other lectures (“as I know how to cut my coat according to 
my cloth”) became the object of my bitterest attack. 

As I understand your phrases, you impute insincerity to me when | 
speak good-naturedly in private; assign dishonourable motives to me for 
sentiments which I have delivered in public; and charge me with advancin; 
statements which I have never delivered at all. 

Had your remarks been written by a person unknown to me I should 
have noticed them no more than other calumnies; but as we have shaken 
hands more than once, and met hitherto on friendly terms (you may ask one 
of your employers, Mr. of , whether I did not speak of you very 
lately in the most friendly manner), I am obliged to take notice of articles 
which I consider to be not offensive and unfriendly merely, but slanderous 
and untrue. 

We meet at a club where, before you were born I believe, I and other 
gentlemen have been in the habit of talking without any idea that our co” 





* This was a paragraph in the ‘ scissored matter’ already referred to, with whic 


{ had nothing whatever to do. 
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uld supply paragraphs for professional vendors of “ Literary 
I don't remember that out of that club I have ever exchanged 
Allow me to inform you that the talk which you have 


yersation WO 


Talk;” and 
sy words with you. 
beard there is not intended for newspaper remark, and to beg—as I have 


cht to do—that you will refrain from printing comments upon my 


an : 
rivate conversations; that you will forego discussions, however blundering, 
a my private affairs ; and that you will henceforth please to consider any 


question of my personal truth and sincerity as quite out of the province of 
vour criticism. W. M. THaAcKERAY. 
" §. Yates, Esq.’ 

I suppose I may assume it to be clear that this letter is inten- 
tionally arrogant and offensive. It impelled me to write in answer 
a letter, in which I took the liberty of reminding Mr. Thackeray of 
some past errors of his own—rather strong errors of a similar kind 
as to taste—not the result of the hasty occupation of the hour, but 
deliberately extending over a long space of time, persisted in from 
month to month, and marked by the most wanton, reckless, and 
aggravated personality. And in regard to this charge against me 
of availing myself of my position as a member of his club for the 
purpose of attacking him, I pointed out that he certainly had not 
hesitated to avail himself of the same material; that from a 
member of the club he had drawn his character of Foker, and had 
actually produced an unmistakable caricature of the original in a 
wood-block drawn by his own pencil. I pointed out that the sketch 
of Captain Shindy, and several other characters, held up to ridicule 
in the Book of Snobs, were undoubtedly offensive reproductions of 
members of the Garrick Club; and I claimed my right to write on 
such matters at my own free will with his example before me. But 
before sending this letter I thought it better to show it to a friend ; 
and I accordingly took it to Mr. Charles Dickens, from whom, 
during my long and intimate acquaintance with him, I always 
received the most affectionate attention and the kindest advice. 
Had I sent the letter, I firmly believe that the matter would have 
ended then and there, but, acting on Mr. Dickens’s opinion, I con- 
sented to cancel it. It was at once destroyed, and I acknowledged 


Mr. Thackeray’s missive in the following terms : 
| ‘June 15th, 1858. 
Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day's date 
referring to two articles, of which I am the writer. You will excuse my point- 
ng out to you that it is absurd to suppose me bound to accept your angry 
ae of my “phrases.” Ido not accept it in the least; I quite 
I cannot characterise your letter in any other terms than those in which 
ee the article which has given you so much offence. If your 
ont a ws not both ‘slanderous and untrue,” I should readily have dis- 
pa S subject with you, and avowed my earnest and frank desire to set 
ying right I may have left wrong. Your letter being what it is, I have 
8 to add to my present reply. EpMunD YArEs,’ 


nothin 
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I took it for granted that this matter lay, wholly and Solely 
between Mr. Thackeray and myself, until I received formal notice 
in writing from Mr. Thackeray that he had referred this correspond. 
ence to the Committee of the Garrick Club, of which we were pot} 
members, in the following letter : 


‘Mr. Thackeray has this day forwarded a copy of the ensuing letter to the 
Committee of the Garrick Club, with the enclosures mentioned in his letter - 


36 Onslow-square, June 19, 1858. 
Gentlemen,—The accompanying letters have passed between me an 
Mr, Edmund Yates, another member of the Garrick Club. Rather than have 
any personal controversy with him, I have thought it better to submit oy 
correspondence to you, with a copy of the newspaper which has been the 
cause of our difference. I think I may fairly appeal to the Committee of the 
Garrick Club to decide whether the complaints I have against Mr. Yates are 
not well founded, and whether the practice of publishing such articles as that 
which I enclose will not be fatal to the comfort of the club, and is not intoler. 

able in the society of gentlemen.—Your obedient servant, 
W. M. Tuackerray.’ 


In the first surprise of this intelligence I asked the Committee 
to suspend their judgment until I had consulted my friends, and 
been able to prepare my own version of the matter for submission to 
them ; but, under date of the same day, I was informed by the 
secretary of the club that a special meeting of the Committee had 
been called to take the subject of Mr. Thackeray’s complaint into 
consideration. Thereupon I addressed the following to the Com- 
mittee : 

‘June 23, 1858. 

Gentlemen,—I have received a polite intimation from the secretary of the 
club that the Committee will assemble, on Saturday next, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration complaints made against me by Mr. Thackeray. 
With the greatest respect, I beg to submit that Mr. Thackeray's grievance 1s 
not one to be submitted to the Committee. His grievance is a certain article 
written by me in a certain newspaper. That article makes no reference to 
the club, refers to no conversation that took place there, violates no confidence 
reposed there either in himself or any one else. This article may be in 
exceedingly bad taste; but I submit, with great deference, and subject to the Com- 
mittee’s better judgment, that the Committee is not a committee of taste. This 
article may be, most unintentionally, incorrect in details; but, unless I have 
so far forgotten the honour and character of a gentleman as wilfully to distort 
truth, I still venture to submit that this inaccuracy is not a question for the 
Committee's collective decision. Mr. Thackeray’s course, in laying this matter 
before the Committee, I hold to be unprecedented. Unless I am mistaken. 
there are members of the Committee’s own body who have been the subject of 
very strong remarks in print by fellow-members of the club, but who have 0 
more thought of laying their personal injuries and resentments before the 
Committee than before a Committee of the House of Commons. Once agai. 
I take this position with the greatest respect. Ifthe Committee think other- 
wise, then I readily submit myself to the correction of the Committee, and 
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recognise as fully as the Committee can that Mr. Thackeray lays the corre 
spondence before them in the legitimate and customary way. In this case, 
but not otherwise, I strongly entreat the attention of the Committee to the 
terms of Mr. Thackeray's letter of the 14th inst.; and when the Committee 
have heard that letter read, I ask whether Mr. Thackeray rendered it possible 
for me to express my regret for having given him offence.’ 


The Committee held a meeting, and came to the conclusion 
that it was competent for them to enter into Mr. Thackeray’s 
complaints against me; that Mr. Thackeray’s complaints against 
me were well founded, and that I was bound to make an ample 
apology to Mr. Thackeray, or to retire from the club; and that if 
I declined to apologise or retire, the Committee would feel it their 
duty to call a general meeting of the club to consider the subject. 
I replied—but I may observe that before I did so, Mr. Thackeray, 
having had a fortnight to think of it, and while his own reference 
was still pending, took occasion to make a most offensive reference 
to me in print, in his novel, The Virginians, which was then 
publishing—that, with all respect and deference, I would not 
retire from the club, and that I could not apologise to Mr. Thacke- 
ray; and I therefore desired to appeal to a general meeting on the 
two questions: first, whether the cause between Mr. Thackeray 
and myself was a cause to be considered by the Committee at all ; 
and secondly, whether, if it were, Mr. Thackeray had any right to 
claim an apology from one whom he had so very arrogantly and 
coarsely addressed. 

Upon this the Committee convened a general meeting of the 
Garrick Club, to which I addressed the following note : 


‘Gentlemen,—You will this day have laid before you a correspondence 
between Mr. Thackeray and myself, certain resolutions of your Committee 
alfecting me, and such few representations as I have thought it becoming to 
oller to your Committee in writing. I beg to assure you that, although | 
consider Mr, Thackeray to have placed it out of my power to apologise to 
him, I am perfectly willing to apologise to you for any unpleasant feeling 
that I may have awakened in the club by the publication of the unfortunate 
article in question. I have no hesitation whatever in expressing to you (but 
not to Mr. Thackeray) my sincere regret that I ever wrote it, and put you to 
the pain and inconvenience of having to take it into your consideration.’ 


The general ineeting was held. It was attended, I believe, by 
every individual member of the Committee, who, with one excep- 
tion, not merely voted for themselves, but made an extensive 
‘Whip’ in their own support. Among my active supporters were 
Sir James Fergusson, the late Mr. Justice Willes, and some lead- 
ing members of my own profession, including Mr. Charles Dickens, 
= Wilkie Collins, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Samuel Lover, and Mr. 

alerave Simpson. But the power of the Committee was too strong 
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for us, and by a majority of 70 to 46 the following resolutions were 
carried : 


‘1, That it was competent for the Committee to enter into Mr, Thackeray's 
complaints against Mr. Yates. 

2, That it is the opinion of this meeting that Mr. Thackeray’s complaints 
against Mr. Yates are well founded. 

3. That the practice of publishing such articles, being reflections on one 
member of the club against any other, will be fatal to the comfort of the club, 
and is intolerable in a society of gentlemen. | 

4, That this meeting is at once prepared to support the Committee in any 
step that they may consider necessary for the suppression of this objection. 
able practice. 

5. That this meeting trusts that a most disagreeable duty may be spared 
it by Mr. Yates making such ample apology to Mr. Thackeray as may result 
in the withdrawal of all the unpleasant expressions used in reference to this 
matter. 

6. That with this expression of opinion, the meeting refers the whole 
question back to the Committee.’ 


To the secretary’s favour, enclosing these resolutions, I re- 
turned no answer. In pursuance of this, the Committee erased my 
name from the list of members on the 20th July, of which I received 
notice from the secretary. An interval of grace had been pre- 
viously left for me to apologise to Mr. Thackeray ; but I did not 
apologise, and that was the result. 


Such is the plain and simple story of this painful matter. I 
tell it not to vindicate myself, for no one can see more clearly 
than I do the silliness and bad taste of the original article; nor, 
most assuredly, to cast any slur upon Mr. Thackeray’s memory, for 
I firmly believe that, had he lived, he would have been led to 
acknowledge that the severity of my punishment was out of propor- 
tion to the offence committed. I tell it that that portion of the 
public which is interested in literary squabbles, and to which I am 
so frequently held up as a terrible example, may be rightly informed 
as to the extent of my offence; and that those who bear my name 
may rest assured that the’act which has been so frequently referred 
to, and so bitterly punished, was one for which, though they may 
deplore the thoughtlessness which prompted it, and the obstinacy 
with which it was carried out, they can have no real reason to blush. 
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THE STORY OF MISTER KING. 


An Episode of the Russo-Curkish War. 
By D. Curistre Murray. 





Tuis is the story of Mister King, 
American citizen, Phineas K., 
Whom I met in Orkhanie, far away 
From freshening cocktail and genial sling. 
A little man, with twinkling eyes, 
A nose like a hawk’s, and lips drawn thin, 
And a little imperial stuck on his chin, 
And about him always a cheerful grin, 
Dashed with a comic and quaint surprise. 


It chanced we were short of doctors there 
When Mister King came, none knew whence, 
With a very decided lack of pence, 

And diplomas drawn from a school of air. 

That very night a loot of wine 
Made correspondents and doctors glad ; 

And the little man, unasked to dine, 

Sat down and shared in all we had; 

For none said ‘ Nay,’ and his ready hand 

Reached after pilau and fowl and drink, 

And he tossed off his liquor without a wink, 
And wielded his knife like a warrior’s brand ! 
With a buccaneering swaggering look 

He sang his song, he cracked his jest, 

And he bullied the waiter, and damned the cook, 

With a charming self-approving zest. 


They wanted doctors. He was a doctor. 





Had they wanted a prince it had been the same! 


Cobbler, general, admiral, proctor,— 
A man may be anything. What’s in a name ? 

The wounded were dying, the dead lay thick 

In the hospital beds, beside the quick ; 

And a man who had but a steady nerve, 
Though he knew no more than how to obey, 

In those stern times might well deserve 

His fifty piastres daily pay. 
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So Mister King, as assistant-surgeon, 
Bandaged and nursed and dosed and dressed, 
And worked, as he ate and drank, with zest, 

Until he began to blossom and burgeon 

To fulness of feature, and redness of cheek, 

And his starven hands grew plump and sleek ! 

But for all sign of wealth he wore, 

He swaggered neither less nor more ; 

He talked the stuff he talked of yore, 

And cursed as he had cursed before, 

With his Yankee relish and Yankee twang, 

His Yankee brag and his Yankee slang : 

But, to tell the truth, we all held clear 

Of the impudent little adventurer ; 

And any man with an eye might see 

That, though he bore it merrily, 

He recognised the tacit scorn 

Which dwelt about him night and morn. 


The Turk fought well—as all men fight 
For life and faith, and hearth and home ; 

But from Teliche and Etropol, front and right 
The Muscov swirled like the swirling foam 
On the rack of a tempest-driven sea ! 

And foot by foot stanch Mehemet Ali 

Was driven along the Lajen valley, 

Till he set his battered forces down 

Just northward of the little town, 
And waited on War’s destiny ! 


War’s destiny came, and line by line 
His forces broke and fled. 
For three days in Orkhanie town 
The arabas went up and down, 
With loads of dying and dead ; 
Until, in a rush of panic fear, 
The hardest-bitten warriors there 
Turned with the cowardly Bazouk 
And vile Circassian, and forsook 
The final fort in headlong flight, 
While, through the darkness of the night, 
The cannon belched their hate 
Behind the flying crowd, and far 
And near the soldiers of the Czar 
Pressed onward to the spoil of war 
In haste precipitate ! 
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And the little adventurer sat in a shed 
With one woman dying and one woman dead, 
The victims of the fire and sword 
Of Chefket’s base Circassian horde. 
Nothing he knew of the late defeat, 
Nothing of Mehemet’s enforced retreat, 
For he spoke not a word of the Turkish tongue, 
And had seen no Englishman all day long. 
So he sat and watched by a flask of rum, 
With a cigarette ’twixt finger and thumb, 
Calmly puffing and watching the smoke, 
And probably hatching some filthy joke ; 
When in at the door without a word 
Burst a Circassian, hand on sword ; 
And the blade leapt out of its sheath, as a flame 
Breaks from a fire when the coals are stirred ; 
And Mister King, with a ‘ What’s your game ?’ 
Faced the Tchircasse with the wild beast eyes, 
‘Now wha’ do you want ?’ said Mister King. 
Quoth the savage, in English, ‘ The woman dies !’ 
‘Waall,’ said the Impostor, ‘ you'll take your fling, 
At least in the first case, along of a son 
Of Co-lumbia, daughter of Albion !’ 


The Tchircasse passed to the side of the bed— 

A distaff was leaning against the wall, 

And Mister King, with arms at length, 
Gave it swing with all his strength, 
And crashed it full on the villain’s head, 

And dropped him, pistols, and daggers, and all ! 
Then with the sword he raged through the door, 
And there were three hundred savages more, 

All hungry for murder and loot and rape! 
Mister King with a volley of verbal grape 
Bore down on the crowd with the slain man’s sword ! 

He knew at a glance the state of the case, 

How rapine and murder laid waste the place ; 
And he saw, without need of a single word, 

That the Turk had flown, and the Russ was near, 

And the Tchircasse held his midway revel, 

So he laid himself out to curse and swear, 

And he raged like an eloquent devil ! 


They waited in a mute surprise, 
Amazed that any single man should dare 
Harangue an arméd crowd with such an air, 
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And such commanding anger in his eyes, 

Till, thinking him at least an English lord, 

The Tchircasse leader lowered his sword, 

And, riding forth a little from the crowd, 

Spoke a few words in his own tongue and bowed, 
Then slowly rode away with all his men. 

And Mister King turned to his task again, 
Found a rough araba, with bullocks twain, 
Haled up the unwilling brutes with might and main, 
Laid the poor wounded woman gently down, 
And calmly drove her from the rescued town. 





And Mister King, when we heard the story, 
Was a little abashed by the hero’s glory. 

‘ And look you here, my boys, you may laff, 
But I ain’t the man to start at chaff. 

I know, without any jaw from you, 

*Twas a derned nonsensical thing to do ; 
But I tell you plain, and I mean it tew, 
For all it was such a ridickalous thing, 

I SHOULD Do IT AGAIN!’ said Mister King. 




















GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By tHe AutHor or ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Honk.’ 


X. A Fray. 
Purr-purr! puff-puff! hum-m-m! as the fly-wheel whizzed round 
with a sudden ease in working. 

‘T detest these ploughing engines,’ said Squire Thorpe, looking 
over the gate and leaning his arms on it, as country people 
always do. 

‘But if the tenants find deep ploughing and manuring better, 
I suppose that’s the point,’ said Valentine. 

‘For the tenant, yes,’ said the Squire, as he shouldered his 
gun and turned away from the gate. ‘For me, it is another 
matter. It is a question with me if this deep ploughing will not 
exhaust the earth.’ 

‘But the artificial manure,’ said Valentine, who was inclined to 
argue with any one. 

‘Rubbish! Why, it’s only used like dust—not an eighth of an 
inch thick; and they take all that out again quick enough. Then 
these deep drains; they carry away as much of the richness of the 
soil as water.’ 

‘You don’t think much of unexhausted improvements,’ said 
Geoffrey. 

‘The greatest nonsense ever talked,’ said the Squire, working 
himself into a temper. ‘It’s simply a device to suck every atom out 
of the soil, and leave me as dry as a dead hemlock. What profit 
do you suppose I get out of the land? I’m pestered to put up 
cattle-stalls and sheds, to sink wells and rebuild farmhouses, to put 
in drains—confound the drains! Then I must make reductions 
because the labourers want higher wages, and take off ten per cent 
because the weather’s been bad! As if the weather had not always 
been wrong these three hundred years! I’m perfectly sick of science 
and superphosphates, shorthorns and steam-tackle. Then they 
bring public opinion, forsooth, on me, and say I must disgorge! 
[Intense disgust.] Disgorge! Let them take the land, and wel- 
Come, and give me an equivalent in Consols, I should be twenty 
times better off. No; I’ll be shot if they shall! [With energetic 
“consistency.| I would sooner be flayed alive than part with a 
a inch! T love the land next to my mother! There! But 

be let alone. Tl] plant the whole place with oaks. My woods 
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are the only things that pay me—except the rabbits, and the 
rascally Guss Bassett poaches and nets them by the score. Loo, 
out !’ 

A covey of partridges rose, and Valentine, who was a little in 
advance, fired both barrels without effect. 

‘Mark!’ said the Squire. ‘Gone to the turnips of course, the 
only place left for the poor things; this short stubble makes them 
as wild as hawks. Val, your nerves are shaky this afternoon, and, 
by Jove, that horse dying was enough !’ 

‘My nerves are not at all shaken,’ said Valentine, ag he 
reloaded. 

He affected a stoical indifference, though really hit hard. His 
temper had been boiling like molten lead under the surface, and 
it wanted but little to make him explode. His losses and vexation, 
his jealousy of Geoffrey, the unfortunate suspicions that had been 
aroused in his mind about the night on the Downs,—all had com- 
bined to irritate him to the last degree. 

‘Well, we’ve all lost money,’ said the Squire; ‘and what a 
terrible thing about poor old Fisher! May will stay at Greene 
Ferne, I suppose; she can never return alone to that gloomy house. 
Ah, that’s more to my taste’—pointing to a middle-aged labourer 
who was sowing corn broadcast. ‘Now watch his steps; regular 
as clockwork. See, his hand springs from his hip, and describes 
an exact segment of a circle—no, a parabola, I suppose—every 
time, so as to make the seed spread itself equally. That’s higher 
than science—that’s art, art handed down these thousand years!’ 

A man now overtook them with a message from the house: the 
Squire was wanted about a summons. 

‘If you cross the turnips,’ he said, as he turned to leave them, 
‘you may find the covey again; and then try the meadows at the 
edge of the wood; and if you see that rascally Bassett at my rab- 
bits, just—’ he kicked a clod to pieces illustratively. 

The Squire returned homewards; Geoffrey and Valentine entered 
the turnips, making for the narrow belt of meadow by the wood. Jt 
was not a regular shooting expedition: they had simply strolled out 
for an hour, and were not accompanied by a keeper. The moment 
the Squire left, the conversation dropped. Valentine was bitter 
against his old friend: Geoffrey had not forgotten the contretemps 
at the nutting. It had been long before Margaret accepted his 
protestations of regret for his hasty words. Now no man, who's 
a man, likes the part of penitence. He considered that Valentine 
had forced him into that unpleasant position, and his wrath smoul- 
dered against him. 

After the turnips, they got through a gap into the meadow-land, 
which, being of poor quality, as is often the case near a wood, was 
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jotted with dead thistles, rushes in the hollows, and bunches of 
gssocky grass. Out from one of these sprang a hare, as nearly 
ys possible midway between them. They both fired—so exactly 
jmultaneously that it sounded as one report; and for the moment 
wither knew that the other had pulled the trigger. But when they 
aw what had happened, each turned away from the dead hare— 
wither would touch it. Each, biassed by previous irritation, accused 
the other in his mind of taking the shot from him. This little 
secident added to the sullen bitterness. 

They now came to an immense double-mound hedge, into which 
the spaniels rushed. Valentine took the near side, Geoffrey the 
of, with the hedge between them. It was so thick neither could see 
the other: so trifling a circumstance tended to calm the annoyance 
—out of sight, out of mind. As he followed the edge of the ditch, 
waiting now and then for the dogs to work the hedge thoroughly, 
Geoffrey became conscious of the beauty of the warm autumn day. 

Puff- puff! puff-puff! hum-m-m! The sound of the distant 
ploughing engines came humming in the still air. He had noticed 
previously that his coat-sleeve was flecked with gossamer threads, 
and now saw that the bushes were white with them. Looking up- 
wards, the atmosphere was full of glistening lines—like the most 
delicate silk—drooping downwards and shining in the sunlight. As 
far up as the eye could see, they came showering slowly, noiselessly, 
down. The surface of the grass was covered with these webs like 
a broad veil of fragile lace; and his feet, tearing a rent through 
it, were whitened by the accumulated threads. The rooks rose from 
the oaks with a lazy cawing, loth to leave the ripening acorns, and 
settled again when he had passed. 

Hum-m-m! hum-m-m ! 

Under foot a soft moss, luxuriating in the shade, almost took 
the place of grass. The hedge was itself like a wood, so wide and 
thick—full of ashpoles and hawthorn, crab-tree underwood, willow, 
elder, and blackthorn, and here and there spreading oak-trees. It 
lerminated at the wood ; and as they approached it, the dogs became 
more busy; for the rabbits were numerous, and the banks were 
bored with their holes. He kept his gun on the hollow of his left 
atm—ready for a rabbit—with the muzzle towards the hedge. 

‘Loo! Loo!’ cried Valentine, urging the dogs. 

Poff-puff! hum-m-m ! 

- epi looking intently at the mound, and expecting a rabbit 
— art every moment, did not notice that a mole had recently 
ie up a heap of earth in his path. His foot striking against it 

Se him to stumble, and, to recover himself, he snatched at a 
Projecting branch of nut-wood. A twig, or perhaps his sleeve, 


touched the trigger of his gun—the muzzle still towards the hedge— 
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and the sudden explosion that followed jerked the gun from his arm 
to the ground. Like a bullet the cartridge sang through betwee, 
the ashpoles, and cut a small pendent bough of willow in twain, not 
two feet in front of Valentine’s face. 

‘By Jove,’ he shouted, ‘that was meant forme! There!’ 

Strung up to an unbearable tension by brooding over his loggeg 
and disappointment, jealous about Margaret, and now suddenly 
startled, Valentine lost all control of himself, and, swinging his gun 
round towards Geoffrey, without putting it to his shoulder, fired. 

Geoffrey was in a stooping position, just lifting his gun from 
the ground, when the shot, fired low, came with a rattle among the 
crab-tree undergrowth. The tough fibres of the wood held and 
checked it, so that only a few pellets passed by; but one or two of 
these, though their force was almost spent in penetrating the 
branches, struck him sharply by the knee with a sudden stinging 
pain. 

‘You shot at me!’ shouted Geoffrey, now equally excited, and, 
hardly aware what he was doing, he sprang across the ditch, and 
into the double mound, to get a clearer aim. 

Valentine ran quickly down the meadow on his side ; then see- 
ing no other cover also leapt into the hedge, and they faced each 
other some thirty yards apart. As usual in double-mounds the 
growth of underwood was less dense in the middle, so that, though 
some distance apart, each was dimly visible through the branches. 
There came a loud report as they fired the remaining barrels almost 
simultaneously, and a crashing and cracking of splintered wood ; 
but no harm yet, thanks to the crab and stubborn blackthorn. The 
sulphurous smoke, clinging to the close undergrowth and tall grasses, 
filled their nostrils with the scent and madness of battle. In his 
ordinary mood either of these two would have scouted the possibility 
of such a thing happening; but circumstances suddenly threw them 
as it were a thousand years back in civilisation on the original 
savage instincts of man. Had they carried even the muzzle-loaders, 
which take time to ram the charge home, one or other might have 
paused. Better still if their arms had been the ancient matchlock, 
with the priming to look to and the match to blow. But these 
breechloaders, which send forth continuous flame, swift as the light- 
ning, flash on flash, allow not a moment for thought. The ‘death 
and murder of a world,’ as Faust said, be on them. 

As they jerked out the empty cartridge-cases and thrust m 
fresh charges, each instinctively moved to the best shelter he could 
see—Valentine behind the gabions of a great gnarled ash-stole ; 
Geoffrey to the cover of a crooked maple, whose leaves were turn- 
ing yellow. Red tongues of fire darted forth, scorching the leaves 
and blackening the branches. Guided by sound and guess rather 
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than sight, they fired vaguely into the thickets. From the oaks of 
great Thorpe Wood the rooks rose at the din, loudly cawing, high 
‘to the air; then in circling sweep they soared and wheeled, black 
snd ominous, @ dance of death in the azure beauty of the cloudless 
sky. The dogs yelped their very loudest, keeping at a distance 
som the hedgerow; they knew that something was wrong. Fast 
as the motions of the hand could answer to the eager hate in the 
heart, volley followed volley, till the heated metal of the barrels 
could scarcely be touched. 

The dun smoke crept along the mound, and slipped with sudden 
draught into the rabbit-buries, and hung low over the ash-tops. 
With a hiss and roar and rattle the shot tore its way, biting 
hungrily at the branches as it passed. The ash-boughs, tough and 
sinewy, though half-severed, hung together still; the willow split, 
and let the lead slip through its feeble wood; the hard crab-tree 
and blackthorn, with fibres torn and jagged, held and stopped it; 
the briar, with its circular pith, snapped and drooped. ‘Through the 
broad burdock leaves and hollow hemlock stems and ‘ gicks’ the 
hasty pellets drilled round holes, or buried themselves in the bark 
of the larger tree-trunks, some glancing off at a sharp angle like 
Tyrrell’s arrow. The maple, all scored and dotted, and partly 
stripped of leaves by the leaden shower, gave less cover than the 
ash-stole ; and Geoffrey, with shot-holes in his hat, and the pellets 
hissing past his ears, yielded ground and retreated, firing as he 
went. Valentine immediately advanced, and thus, like Indians in 
the backwoods, they glided from thicket to thicket, from tree to 
iree, stalking, but shooting wildly, baffled by the branches. 

In a few minutes Geoffrey came to a great oak, rugged and 
moss-grown at the roots, which stood near the edge of the ditch 
that, at the end of the double mound, divided the hedge from the 
wood. Behind this he took his stand; and Valentine, advancing too 
rapidly, was stung by a pellet that glanced from a branch and struck 
hisarm. He hastily rushed behind an ash-tree—it was not, broad 
enough to shield him completely ; but by its side grew a thicket of 
bramble and brake fern that helped to hide him from sight. He 
blazed rapidly at the edge of the oak ; in return the shot came rush- 
ing through the fern, and scoring the bark of the ash. Suddenly 
Geoffrey’s fire ceased: the next moment Valentine guessed the 
truth—that his opponent’s last cartridge was gone—and surely mad 
rage stepped from his cover eager to seize the advantage. At 
“ same moment Geoffrey, saying to himself that he would not die 

€ a dog cowering behind a tree, walked out from the oak and 
faced his doom. 

In the second—in the tenth of a second—he saw the sunbeams 
"ance on the levelled barrel, and behind the twin circular orifices 
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of the muzzle, the smoke-blackened frowning brow of the man who 
once had loved him. 

‘Fair play in the army!’ shouted a hoarse voice, and a long 
stick of briar suddenly projected from the fern at Valentine’s side 
fell with a crash upon his barrel. The blow diverted the aim, but 
the charge exploded. Geoffrey uttered a sharp cry, turned round and 
put out his hand as if to lean against the oak, and then dropped. 

‘We used to have fair play in the army,’ said Augustus Bassett, 
stepping up from the ditch out of the fern, with a briar in one hand, 
and a vicious ferret in the other—struggling hard, but dextrously 
grasped just behind the forelegs, the first finger in front of the legs, 
so that it could not bite. ‘ You make a ring, look here!’ in his 
incoherent way. 

But Valentine, all aghast with sudden revulsion of feeling, had 
already rushed to his fallen friend and knelt beside him, feeling a 
pressure upon his heart and a dizziness of sight. For the blood of 
life was spouting from the right shoulder, and already the yellow 
fern and the gray grass was spotted and stained, and the lowly 
creeping ivy streaked with crimson. 

‘Speak, Geof, old fellow!’ cried Valentine, becoming of a more 
deadly pallor than the wounded man. 

‘Plug the hole,’ said Augustus, who, though he had never seen 
service, like most old soldiers had some smattering of surgery. 
‘You’ve lost your head. Here, let me. Hold pug ;’ and he pushed 
the ferret into Valentine’s hands. 

Pulling out his handkerchief, none of the cleanest, Augustus 
pressed it on the wound, and succeeded in reducing the flow of 
blood. Geoffrey moved, and Valentine, flinging the ferret aside, 
held him up. 

‘Speak to me!’ he cried. 

‘Say not a word how it happened,’ Geoftrey replied, thinking 
of Margaret, and became unconscious again. : 

There was a rustling of branches and a cracking of dead sticks 
underfoot, and two men in their shirt-sleeves rushed out from the 
wood. 

‘ By Gaarge, you, Measter Newton, be shot !’ 

‘He won’t die,’ said Augustus, looking up, and apparently quite 
unconcerned. ‘I put my finger in—it hasn’t touched the artery; 
look!’ He held out his hands, which were soaking red. 

The two strong men turned white with a sudden sickness. 

‘ We thought us hearn a scrame,’ one said. 

‘ Make a litter,’ said Augustus. ‘There, you ‘great od-me-dods 
[scarecrows], you don’t know what it is! A hand-barrow, then, you 
gawnies! What are you staring there for; go and get your hurdles! 

‘Zo us wull; come on, Bill!’ and away they ran. 
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‘4 man’s made just like a pig inside,’ said Augustus to Valen- 
tine, and he proceeded to compare the anatomy to heedless ears. 
Quite sobered by the shock, Bassett was of more use than any of 
them. Long hardened, and indifferent to all but the immediate 
tification of his senses with smoke and beer, Augustus had lost 
ill the finer perceptions, and had become not exactly callous, but 
unimpressionable. That very condition rendered his aid valuable at 
such a time. Even now, under the crust of stolidity, there were not 
wanting some better feelings in this wreck of an educated man. He 
was faithful to the hand that fed him, z.e. to the Greene Ferne 
people ; Geoflrey had frequently given him tobacco and such trifles, 
and now he was really anxious to do his best. As it was, he had 
probably saved Geofirey’s life ; for when the last shot was fired, they 
were so near that the cartridge had only just begun to scatter; had 
it struck the head or chest with the shot all together, like a bullet, 
instant death must have followed. But the blow on the barrel with 
the stick so far diverted the swift aim of the practised sportsman, 
that only a part of the charge took effect in the shoulder. 

The two men ran as fast as they might across a corner of the 
wood, crashing through the hazel, and stumbling in their haste as 
the woodbine caught their heavy shoes. ‘They made straight for a 
spot about a hundred and fifty yards distant, where on the edge of 
the meadow-land stood a rude shed, framed of logs and slabs, 
thatched with flags from the brook, and walled on three sides with 
hurdles interwoven with straw. By the hut was a pile of ash-poles, 
dry and hard, cut a winter since in the depths of Thorpe Wood, and 
drawn out there for better convenience. These men had been at 
work for some months splitting the poles, shaving and preparing 
them to be used as wooden hoops for barrels. Geoffrey, on his way 
from Squire Thorpe’s down to Greene Ferne, had frequently passed 
the hut, and, interested in their work, formed a slight acquaintance 
with the men. They told him that these ashen hoops, cut from 
English woods, went in shiploads to Jamaica, and other sugar-lands, 
returning round the sugar-casks. He in turn had given them cigars, 
or a couple of rabbits that he had shot; and watching the dextrous 
way they used their tools, and how cheerfully they worked through 
tain and shine and thunderstorm, grew to almost envy their con- 
tent. They had heard the firing as they worked by the hut, and 
stayed to listen to it. When it suddenly ceased, simultaneously 
with a sharp cry as of pain, they guessed there had been an acci- 
dent. Now these rough sons of toil, mindful of his little kindnesses, 
staying not a moment to inquire how the catastrophe occurred, ran 
with all their might, tore down the thatched hurdles which formed 
their walls, and with these, a couple of poles, and their jackets 
Suatched up in a hurry, hastened back to the scene. 
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On this improvised litter Geoffrey, still insensible, was placed 
his head propped up somewhat with their jackets; and then, as they 
lifted him, the question arose, where should they take him. As 
he was the Squire’s visitor, it seemed proper to carry him there ; 
but Augustus, who had his own private reasons for desiring to ayoid 
the Squire, vehemently insisted that it was all up-hill and through 
the wood, and much farther than Greene Ferne. Valentine, anxious 
to get somewhere, and quite beside himself with impatience, begged 
them to start; so the bearers set out across the corner of the wood 
for the farm. Bassett walked in front, opening a road through the 
bushes ; but the tall dead thistles, swinging back as they hurriedly 
pushed along, pricked the pale cheek and listless hands of their 
burden. They emerged from the wood shortly, and crossed the 
meadow towards the ploughed field. 

Augustus, with his hand now on Valentine’s shoulder, babbled 
in his ear, and showed him the briar-stick. 

‘I was poking a rabbit-bury,’ said he, ‘when you came along 
shooting. There ain’t no call to say anything to the Squire. See, 
here’s bunnie’s fur!’ He pointed to the end of the stick, where the 
sharp curved prickles were left on, having been cut from the other 
end for ease of handling. To these prickles a little soft fur adhered, 
together with particles of sand. ‘I found him—he’s got his head 
in the bottom of the hole and can’t move, and my other pug is at 
him. He’s young, and wants lining. When you came along I got 
down in the ditch under the fern. But, I say, fair play in the 
army! If this had been a ground-ash stick’—swishing the briar, 
which bent easily—‘I should have knocked the gun out of your 
hands ; but this briar plied, don’t you see. I must go back for the 
other ferret presently.’ 

He ran forward to open the gate of the ploughed field for the 
bearers, who were now a little way in front. 

Puff-puff! puff-puff! hum-m-m! The fly-wheel whirled about, 
beating the air to musical resonance ; the steel sinew of Behemoth 
stretched across the stubble, dragging the shares remorselessly 
through tender roots of pimpernel and creeping convolvulus. 
Hum-m-m ! 

It was rough travelling over the deep fresh-turned furrows, that 
exhaled a scent of earth, and their burden was somewhat jolted. 

‘Hulloa, you! What’s up? I say there—you!’ 

The men with the ploughing engines had espied the litter, and, 
abandoning operations, came running across the field. Thus sur- 
rounded by an excited group, the wounded man was borne over the 
lawn at Greene Ferne. 


(To be continued.) 
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I. Sir WiuuiAM SEAMEW. 


Nor in the long unlovely streets of Marylebone, haunted by doc- 
tors and the shades of their patients, but in Crook-street, in 
classic Mayfair, dwells Sir William Seamew, Bart., the confiden- 
tial medical adviser of a large proportion of the rank, wealth, and 
intellect of England. There is but little pretension about his 
house, which is of the bourgeois class, ostentatiously devoid of 
decoration, somewhat gloomy with its olive-coloured window-shut- 
ters, but conveying generally the idea of wealth and solidity. The 
brass plate on the door is solid and straightforward, with its plain 
Roman capitals; so is the door itself, which admits the patient 
into a gloomy hall of dark olive colour and savagely rectangular 
form. ‘The very servant is solemn and depressed, as if he had 
invested his savings in the wrong stocks, or backed the wrong 
horses throughout a disastrous racing season. ‘There is a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and then the patient is admitted into the wait- 
ing-room, a dining-room of the old-fashioned heavy style, with 
plenty of mahogany about it—good heavy uncompromising furniture 
of the respectable kind—furniture which looks as if it were paid 
for. On the walls hang some of those astounding productions of 
the old masters on which our forefathers, in the intervals of port- 
wine drinking, gazed with confused and not altogether intelligible 
pleasure. Opposite the fireplace is a huge canvas representing 
an entirely incomprehensible subject, in which either Darius, Ahasu- 
erus, or some other ancient Oriental person, is taking a promi- 
nent part. In a favourable light, near the window, hangs a ghastly 
head in oils, the expression of which suggests that the body cor- 
responding to it is undergoing a severe surgical operation. There 
is a hideous fascination in this head, as seen in the chill gray 
light of a December morning by a person awaiting the decision 
of the baronet concerning his malady. They are not quite sure 
of themselves, the well-dressed, middle-aged, well-looking sufferers 
who come to consult Sir William Seamew. There is something 
"rong with them. They are not ill; but they are not well. A 
‘ong residence in India, or a hard-working and successful career, 
8 beginning to tell tales. Is it the gray matter of the brain 
giving way which causes those singular gaps in the memory, that 
ae disappointment of looking into a cerebral pigeon-hole 

ce full of neatly-arranged matter, but now an absolute blank ? 
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Is a recalcitrant liver the cause of that queer fainting genga. 
tion, or is it—horror of horrors—a weak heart? Whence thoge 
awkward lumbar pains and dimness of vision? Can it be —_»9 
But why these wretched surmises? Let us face our fate like men, 
and ask Sir William Seamew to tell us whether we are poor creatures 
with uninsurable lives. 

All these thoughts pass through our minds as we sit under the 
glance of the terrible picture, growing harder and sterner with each 
succeeding hour. The white hair and the forbidding face bent 
over the mystic scroll shine out more grimly than ever as the fo 
deepens towards midday, and it is with a sense of relief that ex. 
pectant patients turn from the gruesome picture to an oxydised 
silver figure of Fame lighting like Mercury upen a ‘ heaven-kissing 
hill.” One studious man, with a fishy eye and heavy jowl, has 
actually tackled the Penny Cyclopedia, by way of improving his 
mind pending the restoration of his body. Another patient, with 
bulbous waistcoat and queer twitching of the lower eyelid, ‘ just like 
Roger,’ is making believe to read the Nineteenth Century; but it is, 
as Americans have it, a ‘thin’ pretence, for he obviously dreads the 
first consultation, for which he has come prepared to pay a couple of 
guineas, and would probably make a desperate attempt to bolt were 
he not kept in awe by the double doors and the appallingly serious 
domestic, with gray hair and whiskers, who, at intervals of a quarter, 
and sometimes of half an hour, summons with a silent glance the 
next patient from the contemplation of the forbidding picture. There 
is only one irritable man present, and he is far down on the list. 
He is a pasty-faced man, bald, and slightly pitted with the small- 
pox—his face much resembling an under-baked muflin. He wears 
shiny broadcloth, a diamond ring, and high gills, and weighs at least 
twenty stone. He is very fidgety. He first takes up a morning 
paper, and then dashes it down again, as if it were of opposite politics 
to his own. Then he tries a number of Punch, and finding it four 
weeks old, hurls it also from him. By the way, why is it that 
old numbers of Punch are always to be found on doctors’ tables 
and the new numbers—well—‘ hardly ever’? Why are the Illus- 
trated London News and the Graphic always three weeks old? and 
why is the number before last of the Contemporary Review always 
present? Probably it is thought that the minds of patients are too 
intent upon their bodies to need refreshment. What is wanted is 
just a pretence—something to enable one to keep countenance be- 
fore a crowd and hide the gnawing anxiety within. Conversation 
is out of the question. To begin with, the people do not know 
each other, and the eye of each one is turned inwardly on bis 
brain, heart, liver, or such other organ as he deems affected. This 
preoccupation is, of course, most conspicuous among the candidates 
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for a first consultation. The ‘regulars,’ who know to a hair’s 
breadth how nearly their livers resemble nutmegs, how far fatty 
degeneration has gone, and how to keep the gray brain-matter 
from going any further to the bad, are comparatively cheerful ; 
they, at least, know how ill they are, and apparently take great 
comfort from the precision of their knowledge. 

When the patient is summoned in his turn to the presence of 
the arbiter of his destiny, he follows the gloomy servitor, and is 
ushered into a pleasant room, sufficiently lighted, and with walls 
covered with portraits of living and dead-and-gone scientific celebri- 
ties. These engravings act as a species of relaxation to the 
sufferer from the gloomy old masters in the dining-room, and he 
is also cheered by the pleasant reception accorded to him by the 
celebrated Seamew in person. He sees before him a thick-set 
gray-haired man, somewhat below the middle height, plump and 
well-favoured withal; fashionably but severely dressed in black and 
iron-gray; a ‘study in black and white,’ without ornament and 
without pretension. He feels a quick gray eye upon him, and 
hears a smooth pleasant voice, somewhat carefully articulated, 
inquiring what can be done for him, and whether the physician has 
ever seen him before. If he respond in the negative, he feels the 
gray eyes more distinctly brought to bear upon him, and then and 
there finds himself answering questions as to his name, age, place 
of residence, and habit of life. All these are duly entered into a 
book by the doctor, who, although he invites his patient to be seated, 
remains himself standing or walking about the room. Then com- 
mences a conversation, conducted by the questioner in the easy 
pleasant tone of an accomplished man of the world. There is no 
grave pondering, no shrugging of the shoulders, no solemn ‘ ahs’ or 
‘ohs,’ no admission that any symptom described is serious. The 
patient is already encouraged. He has not been frightened; he 
has not been hurried; he is made to feel, by the pleasant manner 
of his adviser, as if the latter had nothing in the world to do but 
to take care of him; and that the dozen or score of people in 
waiting mattered not a jot to the physician. By degrees the cata- 
logue of woe is unfolded: the ticklish sensations since that terrible 
attack of typhoid in China, the queer feel at the back of the lead 
since he last fell down in the street, the strange throbbing of the 
heart, or the odd gaps in the memory, are all told without haste or 
bustle, and yet without waste of time. Then, without any affecta- 
ton of gravity, the stethoscope and other tests are applied, and the 
physician begins once more to walk about the room, addressing his 
Temarks from every point of the compass. In a few minutes more 
he dismisses the interrogative for the didactic style, and takes his 
Patient gently but firmly in hand, after giving him clearly to under- 
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stand that his perfect restoration depends almost entirely upon 
himself. The ordinary diseases of prosperous middle age he refers 
at once to their real cause, and is apt to dismiss his patient with 
a very slight prescription and an impressive lecture. With courteous 
incredulity on the subject of overwork, he speaks almost strongly 
on the too familiar use or abuse of what we are accustomed to 
call ‘the good things of this life.’ The listener becomes gradu- 
ally conscious that he has been living all too carelessly—that he 
has been helping himself gradually into his grave with sherry and 
bitters, heavy late dinners, whisky and ‘pol,’ and succulent 
luncheons. Comforted by the prospect of an infinitesimal quantity 
of dosing, he finds, by degrees, that he is being put upon strict 
diet. The distaste for work, the incapacity for steady applica- 
tion, the fractious irritability, caused by a supposed decay of energy, 
are all explained by his living not wisely but too well—or at least 
too profusely. With gradually distending eyes, the hard-worker 
and hard-liver hears himself condemned in good round mellow tones 
to a diet which makes him feel that he has grasped fortune only to 
be forbidden to taste its fruits. The lecturer—for at this stage Sir 
William Seamew is lecturing from the end of the table at which his 
secretaries work when patients are done with—is frank enough with 
his audience of one, and deals freely in striking alliterations, moral 
aphorisms, and quotations sacred and profane. The disease on 
which he is consulted is mere ‘fat and fancy.’ It is the prime 
weakness of mankind to be vain, ‘ to fancy itself strong, to assert 
its power. What was the temptation to our first parents? Eat, 
and ye shall be as gods.” Then comes a dash of humour; ‘and 
pretty imitations of gods we are. Poor creatures at best; but 
still vain of our fancied strength.’ ‘We are,’ the patient hears, 
‘constructed in accordance with laws which we pass and sacri- 
fice our life in defying.’ It is impressed on him that drugs will 
help nature, but cannot redress the balance incurred by a careless 
life. 

It is, to persons afflicted with much writing power, peculiarly 
recommended that they should write no more. This, however, does 
not signify that the flow of composition should cease, but rather 
that the flow should be regulated and filtered through an amanu- 
ensis. In advising this course, the lecturer will dwell fondly, while 
he poses gracefully at the end of his table, just where the light 
falls full upon the gray hair carefully parted in the middle and the 
well-formed face with flexible mouth. Jeremiah, of all people, is 
quoted, and his example of dictating to Baruch the Scribe held up 
for imitation. Finally, everybody who can afford it eats and drinks 
too much of everything. Sir William Seamew, except in special 
cases, does not lay down a precise bill of fare for his patients. 
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Unless they are seriously ill, he is only firm as to bulk. That 
quantity is as important as quality is impressed strongly upon the 
fashionable patient, who, when he asks moaningly whether he is 
compelled to dine upon a chop every day, receives for an answer 
that he may have either ‘a chop or as much other meat as a 
chop.’ The iuxurious one thinks he can make out on this thrice 
a day, but has hardly taken comfort when he hears that one full 
meal is sufficient, and that if a solid luncheon be indulged in he 
must adopt the Scotch quotation, ‘dinna forget.’ All this has a 
severe sound, but there is yet hope. The lecturer has as yet said 
nothing concerning the fluids to be consumed. With expectant ear 
the patient listens to the catalogue debité as if the speaker was in- 
viting him to a sumptuous repast. Tea, it seems, may be drunk 
without danger ; coffee, cocoa, and claret are all quite safe. At 
the mention of claret the luxurious one’s eye glitters, but soon dies 
away, with a fishy glare, as he hears that his claret ‘must not be 
too good,’ but sound dinner wine, at about thirty shillings per dozen. 
Brought very low by this, he inquires concerning the other aids to 
digestion to which he is accustomed, and he wakes as if from a 
dream to hear that port, madeira, sherry, champagne, beer, and any 
kind of spirit or liqueur may only be taken at his peril, and that if 
he isa sensible man he will give them up for evermore, to drink 
very plain claret, ‘with water in it, as the French do.’ Quite crushed, 
he deposits his guineas in the handsome patera standing on the 
physician’s table, and, taking his leave, escapes into the open air, 
a sadder and a wiser man, asking himself the question which Mr. 
Mallock has made a household word. 


Il. Dr. Peter Parson. 


Tue fair, or unfair, sex—the male reader will select his adjective 
according to his age—know the way, poor things, to the pretty 
house in Mayfair in which their special doctor lives. They know 
that corner house, which is reckoned in one street and entered from 
the other. They know the dark-green door, the iron lamp-posts 
with their old-fashioned scroll-work, and they need no fresh intro- 
duction to the discreet Abigail in blue serge and red facings who 
opens the door. There are no gawky male servants at Dr. Peter 
Parson's, not even the smooth smug pseudo-butler, whose appear- 
‘nce suggests hideous comparison with the undertaker’s man; the 
muscular woman in blue and red, who never breathes an unneces- 
Sary word, being the only person between the doctor and his patients. 
Nor has the typical ladies’ doctor a secretary to take the fees, 
affirm that ‘we’ never give a first consultation under two guineas, 
and thus save his master the grief and humiliation of insisting on 
8 dues. Dr. Parson is content to ‘bell the cat’ himself, after 
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the manner of his most illustrious predecessors, preferring the in. 
dignity of dealing, as it were, ‘ over the counter,’ to submitting his 
patients to other male eyes before encountering his own. The 
blue-and-red Abigail takes charge of the sorrowful ones who come 
hither, and admits them at once to a handsome hall, which ig, 
however, in the writer’s mind, susceptible of some slight improve- 
ment. A burnt child dreads the fire, and the sight of cold steel 
is hardly exhilarating to a patient suspecting that her case may 
call for surgical aid. Why does Dr. Parson display a gruesome 
array of daggers, Coorg knives, lance-heads, and the like, in his 
hall? They are, it must be admitted, in excellent keeping with 
the remaining decorations; but they are not encouraging things to 
gape at over blue-and-red Abigail’s head. 

Abigail being in charge, her first duty is to ascertain the name 
of the patient, and then to separate the sheep from the goats, or, 
in other words, the couples who come to Dr. Parson’s. There 
are some women either so young or so silly and troublesome that 
they cannot go even to a ladies’ doctor without plaguing their 
wretched husbands to accompany them. So these mournful 
couples drive up to the house in Mayfair. Abigail takes quick 
order with them. ‘The husband is ushered into a pretty little 
ante-room, where he may either read the newspaper or stare at the 
other husbands—a ‘ terrible show ’—sitting around. Meanwhile 
his wife has been taken into the dining-room, which serves as a 
waiting-room, and has been supplied with an ivory button, on 
which is inscribed the number indicating her ‘turn,’ for Dr. Par- 
son will have no appointments, that all may be served in tum, 
and he takes them as they come. It is somewhat of a shock per- 
haps to come, feeling very ill, with a couple of guineas, the fee for 
a first consultation, carefully done up in notepaper, next to receive 
a morsel of ivory with No. 30 on it, and then to hear from Abigail 
that No. 14 has just gone in. But there is no choice but to sub- 
mit at once or to attend on another morning. Then comes the 
long tarrying in the waiting-room, with a portrait of Dr. Parson at 
one end, one of his wife, charmingly painted, at the other, and a 
sideboard of very choice fruit in choice china dishes. Does any- 
body ever want to eat the magnificent apples, the fat round pears, 
and the grapes with such bloom on them as Hunt used to paint? 
The new arrivals survey the heaps of fruit with curious attention— 
glad, most probably, of anything to divert the dulness of waiting ; but 
they soon sink down amid their velvets and sables on the chairs and 
ottomans scattered about the room, and round the table covered with 
books, newspapers, and magazines. ‘They are of all ages, these 
patients of Dr. Parson— from fair young dames to wrinkled 
dowagers ; and they sit silently looking at the fire or at the fruit. 
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it would perhaps be too much to ask that fellow-sufferers, meeting 
at the wigwara of a great medicine man, should dance and make 
merry over the occasion; and it would be a still wilder flight to 
imagine the British matron of the ‘ hupper suckles’ speaking to a 
stranger. So they sit eyeing each other gloomily, and now and 
then referring to the little bits of ivory indicating their time of 
audience. As they hold their little numbered ivory buttons in their 
hands they suggest the remembrance of a curious scene of to-day 
and one of Paris of nearly a century ago. Below the eating-rooms 
of the Ship and Turtle Hotel in Leadenhall-street, over against the 
site of the old India House, there is a strange cellar, in which long 
rows of turtles are ranged on their backs. ‘They may be ‘fine 
lively’ chelonians, but they show no signs of liveliness. There 
they lie, in grim array, waiting their doom in due course; but 
nearer the doorway at which visitors are admitted are a few who 
flop about and almost fawn upon them. Poor creatures! They 
invite sympathy, while they are themselves invited to the dinner of 
which they form a part. Each doomed one bears upon its calipash, 
or upper shell, the fatal }¢, marked in white chalk, which condemns 
it to the cook to-morrow morning, as the doors of the cells in the 
Conciergerie were marked during the reign of the Committee of 
Public Safety. There is much of the marked turtle in the expres- 
sion of No. 14 as No. 13 is called—the name of neither is uttered in 
the waiting-room, but the heiress apparent to an interview with Dr. 
Parson betrays herself by a peculiar restlessness of manner. She 
leaves off looking at the fruit and pretending to read Blackwood’s 
Magazine upside down, shakes down the sealskin and silverfox into 
becoming folds, and drapes herself in dignity as the ordeal ap- 
proaches. Perhaps she regrets that she had not previously said 
how ill and nervous she was, and crept up-stairs to Mrs. Parson’s 
pretty drawing-room, where she could have encamped by the side of 
the fire and rejoiced her mind by thinking over the tasteful details 
of decoration in the hall, the staircase, and, lastly, the room she 
occupies, full of dainty water-colours, valuable etchings, presentation 
copies of books by well-known authors, jewel-hilted daggers, and 
other presents from grateful patients. A few privileged ones find 
their way into this agreeable apartment, and escape for a while the 
contemplation of the tempting fruit in the dining-room. 

As blue-and-red Abigail opens the green-cloth door of the 
consulting-room, the patient finds herself welcomed by a man of 
early middle age, with a clear-cut face and ample whiskers. He is 
externally quite of the ‘dilettante, delicate-handed, snowy-banded’ 
ee of mankind, but behind that handsome face is a swift powerful 
rain, highly trained by long and loving scientific study before it 
Was bent to the requirements of a ladies’ doctor. It is a favourite 
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theory of so-called specialists that their specialities are forced upon 
them by circumstances—that physical or mental peculiarities, or the 
single lucky cure of an exalted personage, may drive them into q 
groove they never sought; but, be this as it may, Dr. Parson js 
the beau idéal of a ladies’ doctor. As old Denham (who poisoned hig 
wife, by the way), said of the Thames, he is both ‘deep, yet clear,’ 
and ‘gentle, yet not dull.’ He is an accomplished man of science 
in the plenitude of successful practice, and is always cool, cheerful, 
and collected, as the depositor of the woes of womankind should be. 
As he receives his patient, she becomes aware of a cat’s-eye breast- 
pin studded around with pearls and diamonds bowing to her as 
a soft voice bids her welcome. Opposite the doctor’s chair js 
ranged a series of black volumes in which is recorded the legion 
of cases he has dealt with for several years past. On the table is 
a superb inkstand, the gift of Spencer Wells ; on the wall a sentence 
beautifully painted by skilful and grateful fingers, ‘ I was sick, and ye 
visited me.’ Altogether, Dr. Peter Parson’s consulting-room would 
be a delightful apartment, with its delicate green hues and soft clear 
light, if one could enter it in rude health, and without fear of what 
is behind the little door which serves the twofold purpose of con- 
taining the surgeon’s apparatus, and providing him with a means of 
escape, at midday, from patients lying in wait even on the stairs, 
to that luncheon which he sorely needs after a long and fatiguing 
morning’s work. 


























































RETRIEVERS. 


By tHe Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 


Ir is a strange thing, considering the pitch of perfection and luxury 
to which all our sports and pleasures are brought, that one should 
so rarely see a genuine retriever taken out shooting. Not that 
there is any lack of animals brought out for that purpose, or any 
diminution in the number of well-bred good-looking dogs. But, 
taking one season with another, how many retrievers worthy of the 
name does a man see who is shooting constantly throughout the 
kingdom ? Ten? No, indeed; as in Sodom of old, a man may 
search in vain for ten righteous. If during a long season a good 
judge of dogs and true sportsman finds three dogs that he would 
care to own himself as perfect retrievers, I think he is a fortunate 
orasanguine man. ‘Take, for instance, the ordinary country-house 
shooting-party. O, there is no lack of retrievers! On alighting 
from your carriage, or otherwise arriving at the trysting-place, you 
find an army of keepers, beaters, boys, and, of course, the rural 
policeman,— whoever went out shooting without meeting the 
bobby of the district ?—-and in the midst of the crowd are dogs in 
numbers—brown, black, and yellow ; curly, wavy-coated, and smooth 
—in the proportion, at least, of one to each gun. As you enter 
the first turnip-field you will see that each retriever (!) is ‘ taken up’ 
by his master, viz. fastened to his person by a string of some sort ; 
and, did not the gray muzzles and the ancient appearance of some 
of them undeceive you, you would imagine that the whole lot con- 
sisted of young dogs out for the first time, and not yet under control. 
Not a bit of it! These animals are believed by their owners to be 
perfectly-trained retrievers ; and if, when brought up very carefully 
to the exact place where a bird has fallen, they succeed in recovering 
it without ranging over and beating a whole field, it is considered 
that they have thoroughly done their duty. Probably the head- 
keeper has a useful sort of animal, that if held in a string till re- 
quired will recover a good deal of game without very much shouting 
and noise; and, possibly, the faithful companion of the master of 
the house, steadied by age, gives no trouble, and contrives, by dint of 
being a long time about it, to recover a good many birds that might 
have been lost without him. But how different are these animals 
“si what a retriever can be made! Of all dogs he is, or should 
¢, the most highly trained, the most confidential; he should be 
‘ 's master a friend, a servant, a companion; not a mere slave, 
0 be liberated on shooting-days in order to prevent the loss of 
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wounded game. A string should never be round his neck. He 
knows your wishes, and that is sufficient to prevent his bolting in 
after ground game. He is fully capable of understanding that guch 
a proceeding would be detrimental to the sport of the company, 
himself included. Travelling, there is no need to lug him about ip 
couples with a great half-witted pointer or setter, who only knows 
how to do two things on earth, viz. find game and slobber; for he 
can take care of himself, and not lose his master in the most 
crowded railway station, while after a little experience he will need 
but a signal to bound up and find a corner to stow himself away 
among the luggage on the most crowded car or dog-cart. Ing 
word, he has been taught to reflect, and can use his head as well 
as most Christians to overcome the ordinary difficulties of daily life, 

The great fault in the breaking of retrievers is arrived at in 
this way, viz. their owners will not look upon them in any light 
but in that of a machine for picking up game. Where the man is 
clever, good-tempered, and can shoot every day, he sometimes turns 
out a fairly-good machine of this kind; but the dog is a fool under 
any circumstances other than those of walking at the heel ofa man 
with a gun under his arm. Of this nature was a magnificent 
specimen of the retriever which became the property of a distin- 
guished officer, and, immediately on being taken into barracks, made 
for the sentry, and solemnly followed him to and fro for a whole 
day,* under the impression that he was out for a day’s shooting. 
No doubt he thought it an inferior country for game; but the poor 
beast’s wits had not been sufficiently cultivated for him to realise 
that he was being made a fool of: he had been taught to believe 
that he was a mere accessory to a gun, and he acted according to 
his lights. 

It is very difficult to persuade the ordinary gamekeeper that 
his retriever should be perfectly broken before he is taken out shoot- 
ing—not during the sport itself. In no other way can a perfect 
retriever be made. The inexperienced reader will marvel how a 
dog, which is to be used with the gun, can be trained without the 
use thereof; but believe me, unless your dog be trained to do what 
he is told on all occasions, and to make it his first and only endea- 
vour to please and obey you, it is folly to attempt to use him 4s 
a retriever proper. Now the ordinary keeper’s method is exactly 
the converse of this. Having induced his master to give a con- 
siderable price for a pup of some well-known breed, he will proceed 
to tie it to an old tub, and feed it (sparingly) for a few days. As 
soon as it knows him, he will shoulder his gun, and proceed to 
educate it. The poor beast does not know much about carrying; 
but ere long Mr. Velveteens shoots a rabbit: the puppy comilg 
* Fact. 
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som a sensible sort, and being much delighted at being allowed to 
mouth a fresh-killed warm rabbit, will hot leave it behind him, and if 
his master walks away, will probably bring, by degrees, the rabbit after 
him. Ere long a rabbit jumps up, and on this occasion is not so 
promptly rolled over. Away goes the puppy in full chase, and on 
his return receives the ‘ very mother of a hiding.’ Cowed, sore, and 
frightened, utterly confused by the whole proceeding, he does 
not chase the next rabbit that gets up ; and home goes Velveteens 
to tie up his dog, and to believe that he has done a famous morn- 
ing’s dog-breaking. What he has really done is to puzzle and 
frighten his dog, which may become a fairly useful animal if he is 
a very high-couraged light-mouthed dog, but will never under such 
treatment as this be anything but a partridge-carrying idiot. 

Now I maintain that the perfect retriever should not only be 
smart and good when out shooting, viz. be able to follow a winged 
partridge down a turnip-field as hard as he can gallop, and bring it 
back nearly at the same pace, but he should be a sensible, clever, 
sociable animal, capable of understanding what is said to him, and 
able to do things occasionally which are not within the province of 
the ordinary retriever. or instance, a season or two ago I was 
sent forward alone to the end ofa strip of cover surrounded by 
stone walls, with orders to stand at the corner and shoot both ways. 
On arriving at the end, I found the cover at least two hundred and fifty 
yards wide, with numerous holes in the wall to let hares through, and 
one hunting-gate. The beaters had a long bit to bring up; so I quickly 
ran down the wall, hurriedly stopped as many as I could of the 
holes that were farthest from me. The gate I could not stop; soI 
‘dropped’ my retriever—a bitch, three years old—in the gateway, 
with orders to lie there till further notice, and repaired to the corner 
of the fence, about one hundred yards away. Well, just what I ex- 
pected came to pass: hare after hare came down the ride to the gate, 
and ambled up till they almost touched the dog, when, realising her 
proximity, they bolted in terror either to my corner or to the lower 
end of the wall, where another gun was stationed. I myself shot 
Some eight or nine hares, and, I am sorry to say, tailored one or 
two badly; but my dog did not move till the beaters drew up, and 
called her to aid me in the pursuit of the hares so clumsily ‘ smitten 
in the hinder parts.’ 

Now this was not a particularly good dog ; indeed she was both 
slow and sulky, though she had a wonderful nose, and so was a 
‘serviceable quadruped ; but she was perfect, among other things, in 
~ first and simplest lesson you can teach your dog, viz. to lie 
own where he is told, and not to move till he receives a signal. 
On this occasion the bit of training came in very handily. There- 
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and when you take him out shooting he will not disappoint you. 
Should nature have endowed him with a good nose, and should you 
have selected a dog with a properly-shaped frame, you have only to 
teach him to do what he is told on all occasions, and you will haye 
a perfect retriever. And the more things you make him do at 
command or signal, the more obedient he will be ; obviously, there- 
fore, I am in favour of dogs being taught to do tricks of al] 
kinds, and as many as possible. Indeed anything which makes q 
dog reflect and use his brains tends to enlarge his intellect, and make 
him more and more useful to his master. 

The way to obtain a dog of this description is as follows: pro- 
cure a nice sensible young dog of about eight months old—that js 
quite young enough for a dog to learn anything, and there is no 
reason why you should plague yourself with a gawky omnivorous 
puppy. As a gentleman likes to have a good-looking dog at his 
heels, you had better get a puppy of some good breed—curly, wavy, 
or smooth, please yourself; there is but little difference, excepting 
that the curly ones smell unpleasantly as they grow older. Only 
do not delude yourselves by thinking that because you have got a 
scion of some well-known breed your educational troubles will be 
lightened. It is the man that makes the dog; and a common 
mongrel in the hands of a good patient breaker will beat out of 
sight the best bred retriever, whose parents ever won gold medals at 
suburban palaces, in the hands ofa duffer. Indeed, some of the 
cleverest retrievers I have ever seen have been thorough and com- 
plete mongrels; but of course they were naturally clever, and had 
good noses to begin with. Three things are, however, more or 
less hereditary, viz. nose, a tender mouth, and temper. The first 
and last of these cannot be inculcated by any amount of breaking ; 
and it is difficult to say which is the more important ; for, however 
good your dog may be, what can be more galling than to see it so 
sulky after some administration of discipline—and what dog will not 
occasionally break out ?—that it will not come near you, or work 
for you, for an hour or two? While a dog that is so bad tem- 
pered as to be unsafe with strangers is simply a nuisance, and 
should never be taken away from home. Therefore, a good temper 
is a sine quad non, while, on the other hand, without a good nose, 
a retriever is simply of no use at all; so you must try to selecta 
puppy from a breed combining these two essentials. 

Avoid a dog of large size. It is all very well, and a good plan 
too, for your keeper to have a great, lashing, striding dog, that is to 
be sent after all the wounded hares, and that is very nearly capable 
of fetching one back that has not been fired at; but you, I take 1t, 
will want your dog more for winged game than for hares and rabbits. 
You will also want to take it about with you in all sorts of convey- 
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ances, big and little ; to have it not unfrequently in your room ; and 
«9 I think that a neat, small, active dog will suit you a great deal 
better than a great strong-smelling beast as big as a calf. Many 
ood sportsmen are reverting to spaniels, and I firmly believe that, 
with their bustling active ways, no dogs are better or quicker. 
Having procured a puppy of the breed that seems good to you, 
begin by shutting it up; therefore take care that its frame is so far 
developed, before its education commences, that its legs and feet 
will not become misshapen by its being shut up for a portion of 
each day. You can exercise no control over a dog that runs loose 
about the place, and that feels at liberty to run off and hide in the 
coal-hole directly it is bored with its lesson ; but the dog that you 
enlarge from his kennel conceives an attachment to you far greater 
than that which he feels for any other person, and, such is his 
loyalty, will feel bound to accompany you wherever you go, until it 
may please you to confine him again. 
Almost every puppy will run after a glove or ball, when thrown 
a little distance, and, after one or two games of play, will discover 
that to bring back the ball means to have it thrown for him again. 
This first lesson of carrying is so easily and so imperceptibly 
learnt that it is not necessary to dwell longer upon it, except 
to remark that you must be careful not to allow your dog to 
acquire any bad habits, such as running off with the glove, wor- 
rying or biting it, or dropping it near you; but should he at- 
tempt this, walk quietly away, until he will bring the glove or 
ball right up to you, and place it in your hand. The next thing 
to teach him is to drop to the hand, and to remain down, while 
you walk away, until a signal is given to release him. This is 
merely in order to get him under control, and to inculcate that implicit 
obedience without which he will only be a bore. The next thing 
to teach him is to hunt to your hand and your whistle, and some 
time and pains should be spent over this. Take the puppy to a 
field of long grass, and throw a bit of cheese or biscuit into a thick 
tuft, saying, ‘Seek dead,’ ‘ Hie, lost,’ or whatever slogan you 
may please to adopt. After a few times these words will stimulate 
the dog to search with great eagerness near to you for something 
which he particularly wishes to find. Next hide a few pieces of 
cheese, without letting the dog see your movements. At the word 
of command he will search eagerly ; but he knows not where to hunt, 
and ere long looks up at you with a puzzled expression of counten- 
ance, to see if you have not been hoaxing him. Now wave your 
arm towards the cheese, and walk a few steps in that direction ; 
the dog will follow your movements, working on a line parallel to 
yours, and will probably overshoot the mark. Attract his atten- 
tion by a low whistle, wave your arm, and turn again, till he finds 
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the cheese, and it dawns upon him that by watching your moye. 
ments and signals he will very quickly find the thing he is looking foy, 
Of course this requires several lessons ; but it ought to be persevered 
in till you can place your dog by signal one hundred yards away, 
and almost at a given turnip in a field on the other side of a widish 
stream. As your dog gets to be very keen to look for the biscuit, 
throw pieces away from you, checking him (by ‘ dropping’ him) for 
several minutes, until he is used to wait your signal before starting 
off on the quest he so eagerly anticipates. If, then, during your 
strolls together you have accustomed him to walk at your heel for 
a length of time together, your puppy is fairly broken, and is fit to 
take out shooting. A dog so well trained as yours, and with the 
confidence in his master inspired by education, is not likely to be 
afraid of the report of a gun. Should he be so, you must confine 
him by a leash to prevent his running away from it; and make 
much of him after each report, until he learns, as he soon will do, 
to associate the unpleasant noise with the pleasant duty of looking 
for dead game. 

You will not have much trouble with your dog the first time he 
is out ; he will not know enough to be wild, and unless he has as 
a puppy been led into evil ways by some poaching terrier, he will 
not be very keen at rabbits or hares ; and by, if possible, abstaining 
from shooting, or at least by paying no attention whatever to them 
after they are shot, but making some other person pick them up, 
you will prevent his paying much attention to ground game. And 
here I most earnestly advise to allow your dog on no account to set 
a tooth on ground game until he is at least two years old. By 
adopting this plan you will halve the trouble of breaking; you will 
get him to be really keen on winged game, and not always poaching 
after rabbits, and you will save him many and many a beating. It 
is by no means difficult to get a retriever to disregard hares alto- 
gether. I did so in one day with a young bitch, that had never 
been allowed to lift ground game, by taking her out for a day’s 
partridge-shooting on a beat that was fairly alive with hares, which 
were being reserved for the covert-shooting a month later. Every 
turnip-field was full of the silly brown brutes, nearly knocking one 
off one’s legs as they rushed up and down the drills; but no one 
shot any. I paid no attention to them ; and my dog, a little excited 
at first, ended by taking no whit more notice of the hares than she 
would do of a sheep. The following year I did not allow her to 
retrieve hares, and never once had I to reprove her for noticing one 
when she put it up hunting for a winged partridge in cover. 

By this system you will observe that before your dog was taken 
out shooting it had learnt—1. to bring whatever it found tenderly 
up to you, and to place it in your hand; 2. to remain at your 
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heel, or crouched at your feet, till you told it to move; 3. to 
hunt every yard of ground by signal from you, turning to your 
whistle and obeying your motions. Is there much more for it to 
learn, beyond that knowledge and craftiness which only experience 
ean give? Is not a dog educated like this incomparably more fit 
to take out shooting than the ill-broken brute of twice its age that 
one usually sees tied to a keeper, and called a retriever? No doubt, 
as your young dog gets keener and keener, he will break out, and 
require correction ; but early training and habits of obedience ac- 
quired in the beginning will reassert themselves, and at two years 
old you will find him steady, handy, and experienced besides ; for 
his tractability and obedience will have enabled you to give him 
twice the work that you could have given a headstrong dog, by put- 
ting him down to hunt in places where a more unruly brute would 
be the means of spoiling half a day’s sport. The dog will have 
always been your friend, and his desire has been to please you. 
Even should you part with him he will soon become obedient to his 
new owner, though never so handy and docile as with his original 
breaker; for to have a good retriever you must break him yourself. 
The ‘ merciful man is merciful to his beast ;’ therefore, when you 
have occasion to punish your dog, hit him hard and sharp, and you, 
very likely, will not have to correct him again for that fault during 
the remainder of his life. Correct him mildly or weakly, and you, 
probably, will have to do it incessantly as long as you keep him. 
Dogs, of course, differ greatly ; what is severe to one dog will be a 
mild rebuke to another ; use judgment: only be sure that the dog 
realises his offence, and remembers his punishment for long after- 
wards. 

In conclusion, remember that a perfect retriever is like a per- 
fect hunter, a four-leaved shamrock, or a faultless wife—a thing 
you may hardly expect to find during an ordinary lifetime. Do not, 
therefore, expect too much ; and if you have a good, honest, obe- 
dient, loving dog, 

‘ Be to his virtues ever kind, 

And to his faults a little blind.’ 
And do not be put out of conceit with your old favourite because 
your neighbour has one that gets a running partridge ten seconds 
quicker, or that won a field trial at some great all-England cham- 
pion meeting. And above all, let the poor beast share your daily 
life, your daily pleasures or trials, as the case may be, and do not 
use him like your gun, only to be taken out of his retirement when 
wanted to add to your amusements, or you will soon find that you 
may whistle for him, unless he thinks that you are about to add to 


his, when you do take him, like an oyster from its shell, for an 
unusual outing. 


















A NEW EARTH. 


By J. E. PANTON. 





I. 


Buack, empty, bare, across that Eastern sky, 

High on the barren hill, three crosses stand, 

And slowly-crimsoning sunset stains the land 

For very shame that such a man could die. 

Hear’st thou again th’ exceeding bitter cry, 
‘Father, take home my soul!’ That little band 
Of weary watchers strives to understand, 

But cannot yet. See how the shadows lie ! 

The very earth seems clasped by the cross. 

Man’s haste has marred God’s purpose in this man, 
And hurried him to death e’er he could tell 

His thoughts, his yearnings. Who may count the loss? 
He died before his life had well began 

To point to heaven, beyond man’s bitter hell. 


II. 


O wondrous sufferer, made a God by men! 

Thy words have lived to sound beyond thy years, 
Warped and remoulded by weak mortal fears— 
For none dare teach us what thou taughtest then— 
So preach the virulence of hell again, 

Rejoicing in the sight of frightened tears ; 

Once more the empty cross alone appears. 

Thou art not there! Thy presence faded when 
Thou died there ; and the symbol of thy doom 
Shadows the ages with its cruel form, 

And then once more we hear what thou hast said, 
‘I bring not peace.’ Over the rock-hewn tomb 
The war begins; there breaks the first wild storm, 
And thousands die where once thou wert as dead ! 





III. 


Ever the empty cross! The shadow falls ; 
And underneath its banner are arrayed 
Those who from Jewish rule had somehow strayed, 
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Believing ’tis Messiah’s voice that calls. 
Christ’s name is heard as signal for fierce brawls ; 
Brother slays brother, sisters are betrayed 





By those whose prayers with theirs were daily prayed. 


‘T came to bring a sword.’ His voice enthralls 
The earth, and over Judah swells and grows 

The muttering of the storm, and swift the world, 
Cursed by th’ unhappy cross, begins to stir 

And fret her borders. How the sunrise glows, 
Red as the blood-stained banner there unfurled, 
Red as the blood shed by that sepulchre ! 


IY. 


The sunrise glows ! The world grows old apace ; 
And stealthily across her streams of blood, 

Her flaming palaces, her walls of mud 

(Th’ unequal homes that hold the equal race), 
That blot and mar that perfect God-made face, 

A gentle hand seems stretched to stem the flood ; 
Love yearns to kiss the folded sleeping bud 

Of hope that stays where never fell one trace 

Of shadow from the cross. Above the screams, 
Above the clash of arms, the sound of war, 

The perilous arrows flying in broad day, 

Hope ever lives, nursed by the transient beams 
Love’s sun sends through life’s mist, remote, afar, 
Yet ever nearing as time wears away. 


V. 


God never made the cross. And as his sun— 
Hidden alone by man’s impassioned ire— 

Rises and glows with an unwonted fire, 

The shadow fades, the lesson has begun 

To work its way, the prize that shall be won 
Hangs in mid-air, ’tis love that shall inspire 

The worker now to work that cannot tire, 

Till all the toil of living life be done. 

‘Tis but the selfishness of separate life, 

The separate struggle for a separate end, 

The selfish saving of one’s separate soul, 

That urges on the cross-enshadowed strife, 

That sheds bright blood his own hopes to befriend, 
That in the struggle will not see God’s whole. 
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VI. 





Look down the ages, man! See as I see 
The new-born world spring vigorous from its birth : 
New-born, but still the old beloved earth, 

Built up by love that knows not thee or me, 
Except as portions of the whole to be. 

Then say not, mortal, ‘ Life is but a dearth ; 

Best over quickly, for ’tis little worth.’ 

For work shall win us places, me or thee. 

See how the fabric grows! Lach separate stone 
Part of the whole, high as God’s highest heaven ; 
The brightest where the most was sacrificed ; 

The hardest workers building up the throne : 

And love that suffers, yet is life’s one leaven, 
Starts from a stone laid long ago by Christ. 
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Ir was mid November; the hour was half-past eleven p.m. ; and 
though the crowds returning home from theutre, concert, or dinner- 
party were not yet aware of the fact, a week of panic and suspense 
had closed in an event which was calculated to send a shock 
from one end of Europe to the other. It had been known for 
some days past that Lord Beaconsfield lay seriously ill at Hughenden. 
The malady was his old enemy the gout; but on this occasion it 
menaced his heart. The bulletins published in the newspapers 
announced that his lordship’s indisposition had been much exag- 
gerated; the journalistic comments accompanying these intimations 
were to the effect that gout was an admirable safety-valve to the 
system of statesmen, and that, though confined to his apartment, 
Lord Beaconsfield had at no time been prevented from attending 
tohis public duties. But the announcements were not believed. 
The persistent mendacity of a certain section of the press had 
so debauched and demoralised the public mind, that the only 
question which the most positive and direct statement elicited 
was one of curiosity to know why it was made. It might 
be true or it might be false; but before that point could be 
decided, it was indispensable to fathom the motive. Thus it was 
that no one doubted that the published accounts from Hughenden 
were inaccurate. ‘A career of imposture,’ pleasantly observed the 
editor of the Daily News, ‘will probably end in a lie.’ The 
national mind was not reassured by the well-meant fiction. At 
the same time there was the feeling that Lord Beaconsfield’s life 
Was in a manner charmed. He had had attacks which could 
scarcely have been less severe before, and recovered. As there 
had grown up a vague superstitious notion that his intellectual 
dexterity was invincible, so was there an idea that his life would 
be prolonged far beyond the ordinary lot of man. 

But now these idle and ignorant fancies were dissipated ; and all 
knew that the shadow of death might, at any moment, fall upon the 
manor-house of Hughenden. A statement that the event had already 
occurred was circulated in the clubs that afternoon ; thence it made 
its way to dinner-tables and to the stalls of the theatres. But the 
“vening papers brought out no extra special editions, and it was 
“onsequently concluded that a report which might indeed at any 
moment be verified was as yet premature. The actual blow was 
not doomed to fall till the stillness of night had settled down upon 
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a Buckinghamshire country house, which had long since becom, 
a part of English history. The fatal news was at once sent by 
special messenger to Windsor, whither her Majesty had come 
somewhat hurriedly from Balmoral ten days ago, a fact which wag 
considered the most sinister and significant of omens. But the 
announcement of the demise of a Prime Minister cannot be confined 
to the envoys of Royalty and the heralds of Princes. Outside the 
gates of Hughenden an emissary from the regions of the Strang 
had taken up his position, and at once recognised the approach of the 
harbinger of death. Within an hour after midnight he had con. 
veyed the news to the office of his paper—a Sunday broadsheet—the 
editor of which at once gave orders that two columns of reviews 
should be omitted to make way for an obituary notice written five 
years ago, and freshened up at the eleventh hour, and calmly pro- 
ceeded to revise a ‘leader’ which he had himself composed a week 
since in anticipation of the event. The manager of the journal was 
not exempt from special solicitudes imposed on him by the occasion, 
and without a moment’s delay concluded arrangements for printing 
an additional five thousand copies. 

The dire intelligence went like wild-fire round the clubs, and 
never before had the joint-stock palaces of St. James’s and Pall Mall 
presented such a spectacle of crowding and excitement. Members 
who were seldom seen within their precincts after seven o'clock 
now penetrated into the smoking-room, or took up their accus- 
tomed positions in the windows as though it were daytime. At 
the Carlton the interest was perhaps the most intense. Lord 
Barrington entered shortly after the arrival of the telegram, and was 
closely followed by Mr. Markham Spofforth, who had fortunately 
arrived that evening from shooting with Lord Abergavenny at Eridge, 
and whose perennial Inverness cape looked no worse than it had at 
any time during the preceding thirty years. Mr. Spofforth, loudly 
declaring that the dread event could not have happened had he 
continued to act as agent to the Conservative party, joined the 
circle in the morning-room, in the centre of which Sir W. H. 
Russell, Director-General of Whale Fisheries, was expatiating oD 
the probabilities of the news being false or a hoax of ‘ thim’ news- 
papers, which the speaker had always distrusted. Lord Winchilsea 
was at one writing-table inditing a sonnet, beginning ‘ O dreadful 
hour!’ for the Morning Post; and Mr. Mudford, at another, was 
endeavouring to press a pen into the unwilling hand of a gentleman 
in a billycock-hat, velveteen breeches, and leather gaiters. This 
was no other than Mr. Commissioner Alfred Austin, who, since 
his appointment as one of the Council on Pleuro-pneumonia and 
Cattle-plague, had given up poetry and taken to agriculture. At 
another table, Sir Edward Levy Lawson, Bart., was busily engaged, 
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but few of the members noticed him, as, since the unmistakable 
move towards Radicalism made by the Daily Telegraph in the 
appointment of Mr. Bradlaugh as principal leader-writer, the popu- 
lyrity of its proprietor had been on the wane. The Reform and 
the Junior Carlton had long since ceased to be political clubs. At 
the former, although there were plenty of vacancies, there had been 
no election for five years, us the members were split into two 
bodies, one of which persistently blackballed the members proposed 
by the other; while at the Junior Carlton the question as to whether 
ghite or black neckties should be worn during dinner in the club 
had long since superseded every other contemporary topic, and the 
news fell upon inattentive ears. Nor was there any excitement at 
the Garrick, where, as usual, the lights were turned out, and the 
members thrust into the street, at nine p.M.; and as the Beefsteak 
did not open until three in the morning, the messenger from th 
Observer office, who rushed there in quest of his editor a 
found a gray-haired, yellow-faced, dried-up-looking gentleman vai ly 
endeavouring to effect an entrance. This gentleman ate 
be Sir Douglas Straight, Chief Justice of Futtyghur a h ‘ 
only just returned on leave of absence, and ial of th 
en in the customs of the club. ) _— 
aturday night being the favourit 
private banquets, ry were many pena pct — = 
into which the news penetrated before the guests had i aan 
At none was it received with more uhm than ‘ th ae tal 
residence of Baron Albert Grant at Kensington which, fte th ~ 
long stood empty, was occupied by the man for wh it hi pans 
onginally built, under circumstances which mu tb b - i 
i. After his reverses of fortune in 1878, ay Soa 
a a in winding up the various affairs in which he had 
= ter ait but found that little remained to him therefrom. It 
ra unti his astute lawyer, Mr. George Lewis, in going through 
_ Daron’s affairs, discovered a flaw in the deed of gif 
which, at an expense of nearly 40,000/., Baron G can h Fs sore 
via a igen called Leicester-square to the ret area 
: u 1 
tis conn oa been shown to Baron Grant for 
children, was made of the s uare bat th ; aan on 
mously enhanced by the feat th “4 the A \ os A wah 
Rh tell totes Ges cae at the ylesbury Dairy Company, 
ilideddia. cou sorbed the entire milk-purveying of the 
Es ae equired a central dépét for their Ald 
Mr. Ernest Hart had writt adi 
only suitable ahevas a en a certificate that this was the 
rn ed A * Purpose. An action brought by Baron 
sm of nearly half « g in een decided in his favour; and the 
n, paid by the Dairy Company to acquire 
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possession of the ground, had enabled the enterprising financier ;, 
develop new schemes, that prospered more signally than any of his 
previous undertakings. He immediately entered upon the occups. 
tion of his original mansion at Kensington, which had hitherto bee 
uninhabited, and gave there a series of fetes to the greatest: of the 
land. 

On the occasion in question the judges and high legal digyj. 
taries had been his guests; and it is a remarkable fact that it wag 
upon this evening that Lord Chief Baron Kelly mentioned to his 
neighbour, Sir John Holker, who seemed somewhat interested in 
the circumstance, that he thought in a few years he might feel 
inclined to resign. It was an evening in which all exerted then. 
selves to the utmost to be pleasant. Never had Mr. Baro 
Huddleston’s anecdotes of the aristocracy been more vivacious: 
never had Lord Chief Justice Cockburn sung ‘In the gloaming 
with more subtle pathos; a playful dispute had arisen between Sir 
Henry James and Lord Coleridge as to which should have the 
honour of proposing their host’s health, and the latter had just laid 
down his cigar, and risen to perform the duty, when the messenger 
arrived. 

A party of Irish members and medical students were holding 
high-jinks in a Lambeth lodging-house, when they were surprised 
by a stone which came smashing through the window, and _ broke 
several tumblers and two bottles of whisky in its descent upon the 
table. The projectile, on examination, was found to have attached 
to it a piece of black-edged paper, on which was inscribed the intel- 
ligence that the great man was gone. For this delicate attention 
the convives were indebted to a facetious journalist, who was retur- 
ing to his home in the S.E. district, and who, having already spent 
a very wet evening elsewhere, deprecated the idea of being led into 
any further temptation, and forbore entering the chamber whence 
the strains of revelry proceeded. The effect produced was such 
_ that the company became with one accord approximately sober, and, 
indeed, there could be no doubt that the death of Lord Beacons- 
field would profoundly affect the future of Ireland. It was impos- 
sible to deny that the latest attempt to govern that country accord- 
ing to the ideas of its patriots had failed. Thus much had been 
clear as the sequel of the bold experiment for two or three yeals. 
It will be recollected hat when, on the last occasion, Ministers went 
to the country, their majority was grievously diminished; and had 
Lii ral party existed as an available political organisation, its path 


to office would have been perfectly clear. But the chaotic state of 


the Opposition reduced the theory and practice of party government 
to an absurdity, and it was only Lord Beaconsfield and his col- 
leagues who seemed to have any idea of the art of forming a0 ad- 
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ninistration. Yet it was found that now they could only rely 
mm a majority of five, even if it were assumed that the Irish vote 
sould continue to be given in their favour. Of this there seemed 
joubts. Ireland had been systematically bribed; but she was still 
ys far from being conciliated as ever. The policy initiated by the 
Conservative Government in 1879 had been logically developed. 
The new Irish University was a genuinely Catholic institution, and 
the machinery of guaranteeing for it a national and undenomina- 
tional character had long since been abandoned as a vain pretence. 
Lord Beaconsfield had reformed the Irish land system in much the 
same way that Mr. Gladstone had reformed the Irish Church some 
twelve years earlier, and declared that this was what he always — 
meant when he had advocated as a cardinal principle of the Tory 
creed the government of Ireland according to the doctrines of 
Charles I., and not of Oliver Cromwell. There were as a conse- 
quence very few considerable landlords in Ireland. Peasant pro- 
prietorships were the universal rule, and as a consequence the land 
was generally going out of cultivation. When Lord Beaconsfield 
was taunted with the results of his Irish policy, he declared that it 
was all race. The object of Government, he said, was to develop 
the idiosyncrasies of race, and agriculture was manifestly repulsive 
to the genius of our brilliant brethren of Erin. 

The time had arrived when nothing more was wanted to com- 
plete the confusion which existed on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel but to concede to Ireland absolute and unqualified Home 
Rule. This was the demand which the Irish members now ad- 
vanced as the price of their support at Westminster, and which the 
Government readily agreed to pay. ‘There could be no doubt, as 
Lord Beaconsfield convincingly argued, that autonomy was part 
of the grand Caroline idea; and no reasonable man could question 
that when Mr. Pitt practised Irish coercion he was really in favour 
of unlimited Irish license. For himself, the Prime Minister had 
long been persuaded that his brilliant brethren ought not to rest 
content until they had a Parliament of their own on St. Stephen’s 
Green; and if any of his spoken words seemed to conflict with this 
idea, that was simply because the facts were against him. It was 
the business of imperial statesmanship to rise superior to facts, and 
— at any cost a majority in the House of Commons. He 
i é need say nothing more in support of a policy which 

ave the approval of the historic consciences of all present. 
. The Cabinet, therefore, pledged itself to introduce on an early 
=f a Bill for making Ireland entirely independent of England. 
' a was concluded at a little dinner at Lord Salisbury’s, 
ar "ty the company consisting of the noble host him- 

» 40rd Beaconsfield, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Biggar. The mea- 
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sure duly made its appearance, and passed through the Honge o 
Commons, not indeed without discussion, but without any Serious 
difficulties. A few Conservatives appeared to be inclined to regig . 
but when Lord Barrington and Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck gave they, 
to understand that, if they went on with any of their nonsense, they 
would be posted at their clubs, receive no invitations to dinner 
or to country-house parties, and generally be sent to Coventry, 
they went into the right lobby like lambs. ‘After all,’ they said, 
‘what does it matter? So far as that is concerned, what does 
anything matter? Gladstone is dished, and that is the grand 
point.’ In Ireland itself the consequences of the new Ministerial 
action immediately made themselves felt in the most unmistakable 
way. The scanty remnant of the respectable classes left the 
country; and the number of students at Trinity College, Dublin, the 
disendowment of which it was generally felt was merely the question 
of a year or so, rapidly fell off. The building was now inconve- 
niently large for the number of undergraduates in residence; and 
as the new Irish Parliament was in want of its old traditional 
chamber, it was suggested that the Bank of Ireland should transfer 
its coffers to the left wing of the College, which was close at hand, 
and which was in addition absolutely empty. 

An Irish Parliament having now been elected, the next thing 
for it was to meet, deliberate, and legislate. The preliminary for- 
malities were completed with less disturbance than might have been 
expected ; and though the first thing which the assemblage did was 
to legalise duelling, there were comparatively few engagements in 
the famous seven acres. The main difficulty was in the formation 
of a Cabinet and the selection of an Irish Premier. Every member 
of the Hibernian House of Commons conceived that he had a dis- 
tinct and special claim to Cabinet rank. If Mr. O’Donnell was to 
be a Secretary of State, Mr. Lysaght Finigan wanted to know why 
a similar portfolio should not be bestowed on him. [If sincenity 
of patriotism and purity of descent were any claims to office, Mr. 
Finigan might say that he had, as compared with Mr. O’Donnell, 
a monopoly of them, and it could not be said against him, as uD 
happily it must be said against Mr. O’Donnell, that his maternal 
grandmother’s cousin had pawned her wedding-ring. It needed all 
the tact of Mr. Parnell, all the geniality of Mr. Shaw, all the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Mitchell Henry, to compose the innumerable 
jealousies which arose. At last an Administration was organised, 
at the head of which was Mr. Parnell ; Mr. Mitchell Henry figur- 
ing as Lord President of the Council; Mr. Shaw, whose expel 
ence as a banker was considered admirably to fit him for the post, 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Biggar, Minister of Edu- 
cation. It was found impossible to admit fewer than twenty 
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pers to the Cabinet, and the entire Government was composed 
mem : 
of forty gentlemen—just a fourth of the whole assemblage. a6 

After a little while, a report got wind that the Irish Ministry 
contemplated the introduction of a measure which, if passed, would 
probably provoke serious disturbance in some parts of the country. 
This measure was nothing less than a Bill for the taxation of 
the Protestant minority for the support of the denominational 
education of the Catholic majority. That, declared Major O’Gor- 
man, who had turned his back upon his Saxon oppressor for ever, 
and who now sat for a constituency in his native land, was 
something like a spirited policy. The Bill was not only intro- 
duced, it rapidly went through the Parliament, supported at each 
stage of its existence by overwhelmingly and increasingly large 
majorities. Unhappily there were yet troubles ahead. The Orange- 
men of the north no sooner heard of the parliamentary success of 
the measure than they flew to arms. The hour brought the man 
with it, and placing themselves under the leadership of Mr. John- 
stone of Killybeg, who had resigned his Fishery Commissionership 
that he might take the field, they advanced immediately on the 
Boyne. Here they were met by the men of the south, led in per- 
son by Major O’Gorman, and a pitched battle ensued, in which the 
Orangemen won an indecisive victory. The whole island was now 
surrendered to war, rapine, fire, and havoc, and a large detachment 
of English troops was sent across to restore order. The rival Irish 
armies now combined to resist the new-comers—the base treacher- 
ous Saxon interlopers—and there was much severe fighting. After 
a time something like peace was reéstablished. But it was still ne- 
cessary to maintain an English army in Ireland. 

Before noon on Sunday the announcement of Lord Beacons- 
feld’s death was made in every town and in almost every village 
of England. Allusions to the national bereavement and the great 
man dead at Hughenden were introduced into a majority of the 
sermons preached from the pulpits of every denomination. In the 
capital the Most Reverend Stopford Brooke, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Right Reverend Dr. Haweis, Bishop of London—the 
one at St. Paul’s and the other at Westminster Abbey—dilated on 
the patriotic and energetic life which had just been taken away. 

he former interlarded his discourse with extracts from a poet named 
Tennyson, who, it is alleged, was well known some few years ago ; 
ind the latter declared that if the deceased Premier had only worn 
india-rubber goloshes and a Panama straw-hat he must have been 
= us at the present moment. But decidedly the greatest sensa- 
er “ the pulpit were at the City Temple and atthe church of the 
ch 1ts In Farm-street. At the former the Reverend Henry Labou- 

fre, who had tried preaching as he had tried everything else, and 
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had succeeded Dr. Parker, when the latter had given up the Fountain 
for the Apollinaris Water business, drew an earnest, temperate, anj 
affectionate picture of the great Minister, whom, he said, he hag 
known when he was in the diplomatic service; while at the latte 
Father Hollingshead, upon whose conversion the late Cardinal Cape] 
prided himself more than that of any of his fashionable lambs, 
delivered himself in terms of hyperbole, now smacking of claggica| 
erudition, and now of that soft sensuous Italian learning in which 
his studies had steeped him. 

As the day wore on, the excitement in the capital became 
indescribable. The political clubs were crowded with gentlemen who 
had come to town at a moment’s notice. The telegraph-offices 
were besieged. The houses of Cabinet Ministers were central 
objects of attraction, and Ministers themselves passed to and fro, 
meeting in hurried confabulation. Lord Salisbury, who still held 
office as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, went to Windsor. 
The Home Secretary, who less than two years ago had only just saved 
his seat for Lancashire, bit his thumbs, and meditated the chances 
of parliamentary extinction. Lord John Manners, who spoke ina 
voice tremulous with emotion, remarked that it was a grand thing 
to see a nation saved by its old men. 

The movements of the Cabinet had long been like those of a man 
stricken with paralysis, first helplessly swaying one side of his body 
forward, and then not less helplessly the other. In the House of 
Commons the debating power of the Government was more con- 
temptible than ever. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, had been promoted to the House of Peers by the style 
and title of Lord Greenlands, while the leadership of the popular 
chamber was virtually in the hands of a commission, consisting of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir 
Charles Dilke. Nevertheless, the event had verified the prediction 
of those who had ventured to maintain that, during the lifetime of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the accession of a Liberal Government to power 
was an impossibility. It was not that the country which he cajoled, 
nor the party which he led, loved, respected, or entirely believed in 
the Tory Democratic Premier, but that by sheer force of intellectual 
influence he held the British public spellbound. It is, indeed, 
probable that this régime would have come to an end, even if the 
voice calling Lord Beaconsfield into the silent land had not made 
itself heard at this particular moment. For the air was full of 
menacing whispers and of alarming news. Fresh experiments in con- 
stitutional government, in our remote dependencies, were being daily 
made, and were daily failing. Collisions of all kinds between the 
Colonial Administrations and the Colonial Office were multiplying: 
Governors appointed by the Crown declined to accede to the advice 
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their Ministers ; the vexed issue was referred to the home 
sathorities, and the reply of these seemed to be regulated by con- 
<iderations of pure chance. Everywhere the force of disintegration was 
st work. Our command of the Suez Canal was precarious ; South 
Africa, instead of having developed, as was expected, into a new 
wnfederated dominion like that of Canada, seemed to be slipping 
som our hands ; while as for Canada itself, it had become seriously 
alienated from us under the administration of the Queen’s son- 
in-law. 
“ Nor was the position of the Queen herself at home one which 
could be regarded with unalloyed satisfaction. ‘There did not, indeed, 
exist in England any sentiment of aggressive disloyalty to the 
Crown. The principle of monarchy was not really in danger, and 
if there were any rocks ahead which might be discerned, they were 
those that specific acts of ministerial indiscretion had deliberately 
interposed. None the less was it true that the name of the Sovereign 
was habitually used in political discussion in a novel, and, as some 
thought, a revolutionary, sense. Her Majesty had been advised not 
only to interest herself in the affairs of her Government, but to 
advertise to her subjects how great that interest was. The argument 
by which these proceedings were vindicated was that Queen Victoria 
was an infinitely more constitutional Sovereign than any of her 
predecessors, and that she did not do one half of what her preroga- 
tive would have entitled her to do. But to the multitude the 
historical reference was meaningless. Worse than meaningless— 
it was mischievous ; for it brought before the popular mind possi- 
bilities which they had forgotten, or of which they deemed it 
reasonable to take account. It was astonishing that those who 
adopted this tone failed to perceive that, so far as the masses 
were concerned, the only standard of comparison practicable in 
the case of Queen Victoria was Queen Victoria herself. It was 
an entire novelty to the enormous majority of Englishmen that the 
Sovereign did or could dictate the proceedings of her Ministers ; 
and what these persons wanted to know was not whether such in- 
terference was historically and constitutionally justifiable, but why 
at that particular time it should be specially forthcoming. The name 
of the Sovereign had been brought down to the level of the platform 
spouter ; and whatever could tend to bring the monarchy into odium 
with the rabble had been done by this systematic concentration of 
hotice upon its rights. 

Before the memorable Sunday came to a close the leading members 
: the J ewish community in London held a meeting to organise a pub- 
: mourning for the loss which they had sustained in the death of the 
sory of their race. Every kind of rumour was afloat in political 
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tives or Liberals, was one of puzzled perplexity. Lord Salish 
returned from Windsor and saw a few friends. Deep emotion charge. 
terised the inflections of his voice; but it was not the emotion of grief, 
For years past he had sacrificed everything which magnanimity and 
honour deem precious to secure the position that death sudden} 
left vacant. He had alternately asserted and effaced himself—haa 
undergone the vicissitudes of failure at Constantinople, inglorioys 
success at Berlin, the unequivocal deterioration of his character, 
both as statesman and as nobleman, at home. And now what was the 
reward? It was true that he had made himself the assured gye. 
cessor of Lord Beaconsfield in the leadership of the Tory party 
and the headship of any Conservative Administration that could 
possibly be formed. But of what avail was this when it was per. 
fectly clear that there was no Tory party in existence sufficiently 
strong to carry with it the pledge of supremacy at Downing-street. 
He had indeed received his promotion, but he was a general without 
an army. A dissolution would of course take place immediately 
after the funeral of the great man who lay dead at Hughenden; and 
Lord Salisbury had too keen a vision not to perceive that the result 
of this election must be to seal the collapse of the Conservative 
ochlocracy. His lordship’s reflections were as bitter as might have 
been supposed. He had waited, watched, laboured, and it had 
come to this—a harvest of Dead-Sea apples! ‘Jew, thou hast con- 
quered !’ was the expression that escaped his lips in his musing 
moments; and then Lord Salisbury proceeded to ask himself under 
the influences of what hallucination he had suffered himself to be led 
from the track of political virtue by the adventurer whom some 
twenty years ago he had solemnly protested to his friends he would 
never follow into the lobby again. He had seen the edifice 
of triumph rising all this time before his eyes; and now, a brief 
bulletin from Hughenden, and he perceived fully and clearly for the 
first time of how gross a deception he had been the victim. Yet 
even at this moment his lordship was visited by a fleeting gleam of 
sardonic merriment. ‘ Race,’ he soliloquised, not for the first time, 
‘will out, and I confess to some curiosity to know what the old 
man’s will is like. I should not be surprised if, consistent to the 
last, he left his ill-gotten savings to endow a movement for the 
return of his fellow-countrymen to Palestine.’ 

But though the enchanter’s wand was broken, and the last 
apology for the maintenance of a Conservative Administration 1 
office had departed, though the fact was clearly visible to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s baffled successor and to many of his colleagues, 
there were those who professed to take a much more optimisti¢ 
view of the position. Mr. Cross, who, save for the break of 
the general election some eighteen months previously, bad been 
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of State for Home Affairs continuously since 1874, re- 
narked that the English people were fickleness incarnate ; that he 
thought Lancashire was sound ; and that, if a good cry could be got, 
the Conservatives might once again have the mob at their back. Lord 
Greenlands (late Mr. W. H. Smith), though he admitted that, in con- 
sequence of his training and social elevation, he was somewhat up in a 
palloon, thanked God that we had a House of Peers, and believed 
that the English nation had entire confidence in the noble order to 
which he had the distinguished honour to belong. There might, as 
he had already allowed to be possible, be some aristocratic prejudice 
in this view; but he felt certain that his noble self and his noble 
friends generally would not be found wanting at the supreme crisis 
which had come upon them in consequence of the death of his noble 
friend, the distinguished statesman of whom the conqueror of kings 
had just robbed them. 

But as to statesmanlike counsels, manly self-possession, politi- 
cal resource—these were qualities of which not a trace was to be 
found in the general wreckage of that system of manceuvring and 
surrender, dodge and concession, which for so long a period past had 
been dignified by the name of the Conservative policy. The death 
of Lord Beaconsfield had left his followers in an infinitely worse 
plight than that in which they were placed by the death of any 
Tory leader before him. As it was in the days of Pitt, Can- 
ning, and Peel, so, and a thousand times worse, was it now 
that the days of Disraeli were no more. The earlier chiefs of 
Conservatism adopted no principle of action which could be called 
specially and distinctively Conservative. Pitt’s fundamental ideas 
in statesmanship were preéminently Liberal; he was in favour 
of Electoral Reform and of Free-trade. In the same way, Can- 
ung, though he invented an ingenious historical argument against 
Reform, was inspired by anticipation with the energising notions 
of Liberalism, was the predecessor, not of a Disraeli, but of a 
Peel and of a Gladstone. Sir Robert Peel himself carried 
Liberal doctrines to such a point that he hopelessly broke up the 
Conservative party. In each instance modern Toryism, even at 
its moments of apparent triumph, contained the seeds of its coming 
disintegration ; nor was there a single case in which the chosen 
champion of the hour had bequeathed to his successor a consistent 
body of vivifying doctrine. In the same way, Conservatism, 
“a the auspices of Lord Beaconsfield, having enjoyed a long 
me of place and power in virtue of a policy which had about it 
see that was properly Conservative, though much which was 
es had now to assist at its own obsequies ; and the grave 
ve » In a few days, would close over the late Premier was destined 

“ceive the fortunes of the party whom he led. There can be barely 
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said to have remained of the once victorious cause even the tradition 
of the trickery and intrigue, the skill in social manipulation, jn gp. 
peals to the vanity, the selfishness, the meanness of individuals— 
the mocking of this one with delusive hopes, the satisfaction of that 
other with cheap and gaudy honours. Such were the materials of 
which the Conservative success had been compounded; and now that 
the master-spirit which had regulated the action of the whole wag no 
more, what was to be done with them? Of what use wag the 
stone without the mason, or of the mason without the architect» 
The great conjurer who had been able during so many years to 
keep himself and his colleagues in office, simply on the strength of 
his own personal reputation—and that a reputation more of the past 
than of the present—was gathered to his fathers, and there was no 
one left who knew or who could exercise the magic of his incanta- 
tion. 

Such, then, was the condition in which Conservatism found itself 
when the news of Lord Beaconsfield’s death spread panic through- 
out the Carlton, and recalled on the wings of the wind a hundred 
country gentlemen from their long-vacation rambles abroad. How 
did it find the Liberals, whose motto for the last few years had been 
per aspera ad ardua? The Liberal party contained at this time 
many elements of great strength, but it held them in solution. Some 
of the older leaders of the party were still in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone, now M.P. for Midlothian, hale and vigorous, was 
understood to have matured a big financial scheme, which he would 
be willing to introduce when he once more took his place upon the 
Treasury bench as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Hartington 
was not yet Duke of Devonshire. Mr. W.E. Forster had lost none 
of the cunning of the Yorkshireman ; and Mr. Goschen was as quick 
2s ever to note the advent of change from afar. Mr. Lowe had retired 
from parliamentary life at the last general election. Sir William 
Harcourt had grown in favour with all men, and was singled out by 
ceneral consent as the Home Secretary of a Liberal Administration 
whenever such an administration should be formed. Mr. Grant 
Duff was promoted by the anticipatory rumour of well-informed 
circles to a place in the Cabinet. But undoubtedly the member 
of the Liberal party who had made the greatest advance in public 
as in parliamentary opinion was Sir Charles Dilke, in whom, 
indeed, Lord Beaconsfield himself had detected during his life- 
time a future leader of the House of Commons. It was evel 
pleasantly suggested that her Majesty would be well advised, if, 
in view of the situation which would be certainly realised after 
the forthcoming elections had been held, she should send for the 
honourable baronet, the member for Chelsea. But Sir Charles 
Dilke was understood distinctly to murmur, Nolo episcopar': 
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and to remark that it would be impossible for him to attempt to 
rm an administration, unless it was an understood thing that her 
Majesty should override as she liked the decisions of the Premier ; 
that Verax, if reélected, should be expelled from the House of Com- 
nons; and that no show of opposition should ever be offered by the 
eople’s representatives to the granting of dowries and the payment 
of Royal debts. Prerogative was the one principle, he said, which 
survived amid the general shipwreck of political faith. 

The relations of England to the continental powers were scarcely 
more satisfactory. We had incurred, first the suspicion, then the 
jealousy, then the undisguised animosity of France ; and even the 
Prince of Wales, on the occasion of his last visit to Paris, had 
received a disagreeably frigid welcome. We had sunk enormous 
gums of money both in the Suez Canal and in the mud-banks of 
the Nile, and nothing had come of it. Germany, with Austria, 
was practically mistress of Europe; and though the project of a 
Customs’ Union, which should include all the States between the 
Baltic and the English Channel, had not been a complete success, 
Germany was at the head of the most formidable confederacy ever 
known. Our diplomacy here, as elsewhere, had gone wrong. Sub- 
serviency to Berlin had been the only intelligible principle of our 
action, and, as a consequence, we had been systematically excluded 
from the secrets of the Berlin Cabinet. We had made and broken 
so many conventions with Russia, had endeavoured to get the 
better of the Russian Government in so many transactions, and 
had, on each occasion, so ignominiously failed, that we had long 
since lost in reputation for probity more than we had ever gained 
in prestige. We had given up Cyprus; we had virtually retired 
from Asia Minor. We were embroiled with Russia in Central Asia. 
We had thrice occupied and thrice evacuated Afghanistan. Over 
the whole of India there hung a dark cloud which presaged mutiny ; 
and news of assassinations of English officers under mysterious and 
sinister circumstances reached us by every bi-weekly mail. We 
Were engaged in our second war since that to which Sir Bartle Frere 
had committed us in 1878 in South Africa, and a bloody battle had 
been fought between the Boers and natives on the one side, and 
the English troops on the other, just outside Natal. No one 
denied that England was still, or yet might be, as in the days of 
old, a great country. She did not want a race of men, but she 
wanted leaders. Above all, she wanted emancipation from the 
paralysing fetters of party management and wire-pulling. It was 
perhaps possible that the next election would bring the true popular 
leaders to the front, for, in the last session of Parliament, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government had carried a Bill extending household 
franchise to counties. The death of the Prime Minister, it was 
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universally felt, had brought with it the break up of the old Order 
and the commencement of a new era. Still men were not hopeful 
and the degradation of political life was such that a deep melan. 
choly had fallen upon the people. The income-tax stood at g 
shilling in the pound ; yet we had dissipated our naval and military 
strength in remote wars, which had brought us no access either of 
national fame or power. There was no great general to whom the 
country could confidently intrust the command of its hosts. 

A sense of collapse and frustration followed the impression of 
dazzled surprise produced by the Prime Minister’s death; and the 
English people began to be aware, for the first time, of the ener. 
gising and deteriorating influences of the régime under which they 
had so long lived. What consolation was it for them to hear, as they 
were told in a second edition of the Times, that Lord Beaconsfield wag 
to have a State funeral, and that immediately afterwards her Majesty 
would exercise her prerogative of dissolving Parliament? Both 
events were equally inevitable, equally foreknown. A little later 
in the day, the evening newspapers contained an announcement 
which, if it had been foreseen in some quarters, struck the multi- 
tude dumb with terror. At Calcutta and Bombay the native troops 
had arisen against the English population, and India was threatened 
with all the horrors of a new mutiny. 
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‘See ‘ Half-Mast High at Hughenden,’ P. 2. 
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THE WORLD OF SOUND. 


I. Monpay PopuLar CONCERTS. 


Tae Monday Popular Concerts, an institution standing as high as 
any in the world—I say so advisedly—and having done more for 
the improvement of the musical taste of the English public—in 
fact, having been the real source of education for the last twenty 
years, and having gradually formed a nucleus of five to six hundred 
subscribers, who have become as good judges of what is really meri- 
torious in music as any composer or performing artist can desire 
for an Areopagus—have been founded, first, to say the truth, in 
order to engage and bring en vogue St. James’s Hall, which was 
then new, and had a committee, of which Mr. Chappell was the 
secretary. 

The first three concerts given during the Cattle Show were 
thrown out as a feeler in December. In January 1858 there 
were five Mondays, and under the title Monday Popular Concerts, 
entertainments of a popular kind and at popular prices were given. 
By the beginning of February it was decided to give chamber music 
of the so-called classical style only, relieved by songs of the ordinary 
ballad kind ; but even the songs assumed later a more severe form, 
and the experiment to give only the best music by the greatest 
masters, performed by the best available talent from England or 
the Continent, succeeded so well that it is now the pride of a man 
who belongs to the ancienne garde, that from the first supported 
these concerts. 

Go there on any Monday night, and look at the audience. You 
will see a number of the same ladies and gentlemen in the same seats, 
not only in the stalls, but in the cheapest places on the orchestra. 
And, mind you, on the platform you will not find the people who 
cannot afford to pay more than a shilling; you will see people 
whose carriage waits in Piccadilly, but who go there from choice, 
because they are nearer the artists, they see and hear better. And 
recollect well that fact, that the people who go to the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts go there for the love of art purely, indisputably ; and 
such is their respect for the undisturbed enjoyment of each auditor 
that, although there are no reserved seats in the orchestra, no one 
ever takes the seat which, sacred by habit, a certain somebody else 
s accustomed to take. You find Lady G. invariably, when she is 
in town, in the same stall behind Mr. T., a solicitor, who has as 
he an ear as any artist. You see Mr. L., a rich tradesman, 
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whose intelligent nodding, when he is particularly pleased, shows 
appearing as it does just at the most remarkable points of passages, 
how well he understands what he is about. A great number of 
artists pay, and a greater number of Germans form the principal 
part of subscribers, belonging to every class of the well-to-do society 
of London. Mr. Broadwood, from olden times a constant sup- 
porter of everybody and everything beneficial to the art, is cop. 
stantly seen in his place, and nearly every member of the Royal 
Family—the Prince and Princess of Wales, very frequently the 
Princess Louise, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince and 
Princess Christian, often Princess Beatrice when she is in tow) 
—attend on Monday evening or on Saturday afternoon; and Mr. 
Arthur Chappell, who, like his mythological predecessor, under. 
took to roll the tremendous weight of such a marble up-hill, not 
knowing would he or would he not succeed, has now the satisfaction, 
happier than the predecessor alluded to, of having prevented the stone 
from rolling backward, and having well established what, as above 
mentioned, is now a real national institution. 

The power required for such an experiment can only be imag- 
ined when you look at the number of compositions performed ; at the 
conscientious choice of the greatest artists—a most arduous task ; 
at the brilliant idea, first set forth at these concerts, to have analyti- 
cal programmes, happily confided to so able and authoritative a pen 
as that of Mr. J. Davison, and a number of small practical and 
energetically enforced rules, which have so passed into custom, 
and have been so generally imitated in other concerts, that they 
now pass unperceived. 

One of the boldest steps was the risk to engage a lady as 
quartet leader, and put her at the head of such artists as Piatti, 
Ries, Webb, or Strauss ; to make her accepted by them and by the 
public, an experiment never tried, and therefore, like all the by-laws 
which Mr. Chappell had to create out of his own brain, entirely risked 
at his responsibility. 

Of course everybody will say now: Yes, if the lady is Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, where is the risk? Just as the people said when 
Columbus had knocked the top of the egg on the table. 

I have given you an idea of the public. Look at the lady, who 
comes on the platform with her violin under the left arm; and 
please look at the arm—you are sure to see it up to the elbow; 
the fingers have that slender and elegant appearance so necessary 
for rapid movement; the wrist is subtle, like Rubinstein’s when he 
plays octaves; the tips of the fingers of the left hand are provided 
with that little cushion which made Thalberg possessed of so Wor 
derful a touch that Liszt said of him, ‘ Thalberg joue du violon su! 
le clavier.’ 
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Do not fear: the greatest violinist and wonderful artist, she 
‘, woman for all that; and although her conception of the great 
masters is as independent and original as Joachim’s—which is saying 
all Ican say—she comes on with a train which Mr. Piatti, at the 
bottom of the steps, makes the most desperate efforts to avoid ; 
and it is one of the most amusing parts of the opening procession 
to see him dance his solo round the silky snake, winding itself like 
a boa round his feet or his instrument; while on the top of the 
platform, the graceful culprit ofall this mischief accepts the brilliant 
welcome of the audience, perfectly unconcerned about the acrobatic 
feats which she compels the greatest singer on his instrument to 
accomplish down below, before he is able to ascend the mountain, 
from which he is allowed, in his turn, to produce the most awk- 
ward bow, where his violoncello bow always points in one direc- 
tiom—perhaps a mute accuser of the intriguing silk train—and the 
rirtuoso’s head in the other, until at last the four artists have bowed 
themselves in and the quartet begins. 

The audience all attention; nobody is permitted to enter and 
disturb the artists and the public—a horrid custom, which always 
made the punctual people suffer for the unpunctual ones, and put 
down with an iron will, according to the proverb, which shows that 
well-bred people are punctual: ‘ L’exactitude est la politesse des 
rois.’ On the Continent, in fact, English people are not only 
known, but dreaded, for their punctuality. 

That Madame N. N. leads she owes to two powerful reasons : 
first, to her extraordinary genius as a performer; second, to the 
warm recommendation of Joachim, who insinuated that with such 
a violinist as leader he would ‘ no more be wanted.’ When Madame 
N. N. (this stands for ‘no nonsense’) begins to play, her nostrils 
dilate, and her arm before it really strikes the bow on the string has 
those spasmodic short motions of a young Arab horse that smells 
the morning air and longs to stride along—quadrupedante sonitu. 
Once started, nothing can bridle her. Phaeton’s coursers did not 
span the skies in more rapid strides than this female volcano rushes 
through the composition given. Beware, ashake is coming; down 
goes her bow with a tremendous crash, and the two notes follow 
each other like a whirlwind; you become giddy listening to it; 
but behold, the allegro goes to an end, and with a deep soul, her 
dark eyes flaming, she sings the largo of her part, reluctantly 
pausing while Piatti’s divine Stradivarius shames all the overpaid 
contralto voices of the Italian Opera, and waiting until the two in- 
struments take up the thread together, two souls and one thought. 

However suspended at the bow of the performer, the audience 
have to witness the end of the quartet, when Piatti, with the sar- 
‘astic smile of his countryman Paganini, jumps up from his desk, 
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and triumphantly runs down the steps because he has now Néruda’s 
train behind him, and no etiquette prevents his progress. By 
short is his joy. The enraptured audience calls them all back. 
The lady, of course, returns first, and while she gracefully acknoy. 
ledges first the platform audience, then that of the hall, she just ag 
unconcernedly as before keeps both his bow and his legs in the gir 
the three yards spreading over the steps, and a vague project of a 
somersault to get out of the difficulty traversing his brains. 

Anyhow, best friends must part, and the next number isa song, 
Suppose the singer to be a baritone who comes on, his neck bare 
braving the Boreas which makes you wrap your shawl round your 
chin, and expose your throat much easier to catching cold; and 
while from his lofty height he looks at you, clinking his legs to. 
gether like a French cavalry cornet when he gets off his horse, 
in shuffles behind him, with studied modest inextinguishable youth, 
and an inalterable marble smile on his lips, the famous knight of these 
concerts, Tertullius Benefit. 

Much has been said and written about this wonderful man, and 
as you see him come on, his shoulders alternately paddling him 
forward, his hair brown, his moustache blond, as they were forty 
years ago, his spine bent considerably, and his eyes covered by 
magnifying spectacles, you see in him a mixture of age and youth 
which is very difficult to conciliate. One of the greatest workers 
of the day, being advertised as accompanyist of nearly every con- 
cert in the season, he is known to be the leader of the Riverpoodle 
Feelplatonic Society; as the head piano-teacher in one of the 
biggest educational institutions round London, and in another one 
about sixty miles away ; to write famous analytical pamphlets, songs, 
and piano-pieces by the dozen; and in his moments perdus to com- 
pose new overtures, marry a young lady of twenty-two, keep up 4 
voluminous correspondence, and give an unlimited number of private 
lessons. How he does it, particularly when he does it, can only be 
conceived when one knows that for the last thirty-five years he never 
slept more than three hours a night. Of the remaining twenty-one 
hours, ten minutes are devoted to eating, if not otherwise engaged. 
Having all his life followed the diplomatic behaviour of an ambas- 
sador, who knows that every creature might do you harm, whereas 
you never can have too many friends, he was and is constantly 
bent on obliging everybody by word and deed, which brings him 
naturally often in contradiction with himself. One of his hobbies 
is to be thought the poorest man in the kingdom. Although what 
with all the employments mentioned, and the numerous evening 
parties he leads, he cannot make much less than 3000/. per annum, 
he will tell you, because in one concert speculation he lost money 
with Mr. Gye, that the economies of twenty years have beet 
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gvallowed up in that gulf, that he must work hard to make both 
ands meet, and that everything turns against his income. He 
went to America with Jenny Lind, and was paid 50001., besides all 
expenses, for one season : he does not deny it, but what did he 
‘Jose at the same time in Europe’? He was called in the environs 
of London to receive an honour conferred on him by most special 
four: back he came, in despair to have lost three hours—at least 
four guineas—which cannot be replaced! And all this to make 
you believe that he is absolutely a beggar. But wait a bit !—his 
house will open; his treasures will show he has taken a step for 
which the first requirement is to be blind, morally, if not physically ; 
and you will see him receive with the amiability and the liberality 
of an English knight, in spite of all his previous lamentations. 
It is a misfortune that, among the half-dozen of spectacles which he 
continually carries with him, just the Forteyf-eying one he wanted is 
usually left behind ; so that if he was not so great a musician as to guess 
themusic before him, the consequences of the mishap might be serious. 

His courting the aristocracy in the most pliant manner; the 
felicity with which he receives verbal communications frequently 
addressed to him by the highest of the land; numbers of friends, 
and enemies of an invidious kind whom he made in the profession 
—in one word, the great popularity of the man; the great skill 
and undoubted ability with which he worked wonders in so many 
different directions (as his friends say), the eagerness with which 
he tried to monopolise the market (as his enemies say)—have made 
- at any rate one of the most prominent professional features of 

S city. 

Do you see that young Adonis there in the corner? He has an 
unlimited forest of hair on his head, divided by a special railway 
leading from the centre of his brow to the centre of his neck ; his 
eye is dreamy, his cheek is pale; he looks as if he loved every 
woman he casts his Spanish eye upon; and still he loves none, 
although nearly all of them pretend to love him—perhaps I should not 
say ‘although,’ but ‘because.’ He isa violinist: Sparagrass, common 
people call him; he plays with wonderful effect upon the weaker 
sex; he is a great artist, but he is not grand for all that. His 
mechanism is clear, brilliant, effective ; his singing is enchanting, 
delightful ; he plays what are called the old and the modern masters, 
but particularly the latter ones, in a charming manner ; but he is a 
~ deal too handsome, his hair is parted a great deal too regularly, 

8 bowing is too neat, and his effects too prononcés. He is the 
exact counterpart of Joachim, who forces your admiration as it were 
- lwi—that is to say, he does all he can to leave himself out 
of the consideration ; whereas young Sparagrass, green, short, and 


‘traight, and with that certain powerful head on the young stem, forces 
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your admiration malgré vous—that is, he subjects work, composer 
everything to the show of his skill. He is as subjective as Joachim 
is abnegation itself. I do not think I am far wrong if I say that 
his not fully appreciating this difference, is the real cause of hig 
not having yet appeared at the Popular Concerts, which I know 
would open their arms to him. 

Who this other baritone is, who waits his turn for a song, which 
he will surely be independent enough to accompany himself? | 
will tell you his name: Handshell. You see, he is heir-apparent to 
the throne of singers, who are musicians, and the Lord knows those 
are numbered. I do not say so because you see such a lot of hair 
apparent round his face and his head, where he seems to be all 
wig and beard. Wait until he opens his mouth ; listen, but do not 
look. If you look, you will see an unfortunate habit of his to twist 
his underlip to the left side, which occasionally damages his emission 
of course, but only now and then occurring, particularly when he 
forces a high note. You listen without looking, and you will hear a 
manly full-sounding voice, perhaps a trifle, but just a trifle, euttural, 
but of a sound healthy force, without any affectation, full of 
sentiment, grand conception, intelligent declamation, accompany- 
ing like nobody—that is to say, like a perfect master of the in- 
strument, overcoming with ease all the difficulties of mechanism, 
and nevertheless subduing the manual performance entirely, so as 
to follow like a shadow his vocal performance. A thorough musician, 
he has written both for orchestra and voices very meritorious pieces, 
and led some of them with evident skill. 

Who those young gentlemen at that side seat are, who butterfly 
round that smiling lily? They are journalists. Young men who 
do not see that the young lady only flirts with them for the sole 
purpose of being noticed, with a kindness beyond her deserts; but 
boys will be boys; you must not wonder at that; when they get 
older they will know better. The fair one with the long mous- 
tache nearly fought a duel over this matter with another immov- 
able heartless critic, who judged by what he heard, not by what he 
saw; and, unlike Ulysses, stopped his eyes, not his ears, and— 
horribile dictu !—said the truth, unbiassed ; whereupon the youngster 
took fire for the nymph whose scarf he wore; and I am afraid, some 
time or other, a grand hecatomb will have to appease his thirst for 
blood. That gentleman with the big red beard ? A perfect Christus 
head cut out of an Andrea del Sarte ? O, he is all right. He 18 as 
innocent as a little bird, that eventually some hawk may carry off, but 
he is proof against all the petticoat pianists who so frightened Bulow. 
One word more ? What is it? No, that gentleman is not Tennyson; 
he is not a man, he is a musical library. 

MICHEL ANGELO. 
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By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘ THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HOW GILBERT WENT TO LULWORTH. 


BovrneMouTH is within fifteen miles of Lulworth. That is the 
frst reason why it takes longer to get from one of these important 
centres to the other, than to either from London. You may, I 
believe, if you get up very early in the morning, manage to travel 
from Bournemouth to Pool Junction, and from Pool Junction to 
Wareham all in one day. But after that you have got to find your 
way from Wareham to Lulworth, which is quite another thing, and 
a long journey of eight miles by itself, and may require a second 
day. It is like a pilgrimage from Bayswater to Highgate. A cab 
will take you there in half an hour. The rapid locomotive will 
whirl you there, breathless, as they used to say forty years ago, in 
four hours and a half, allowing for changes, and for waiting at Wil- 
lesden Junction, where the directors feel it their duty to detain all 
passengers for at least three quarters of an hour. 

Gilbert got over the difficulty of the trains by travelling after 
the manner of our grandfathers. He posted, at the expense of 
Anthony Hamblin & Company. 

He had to do two things. First, to examine the register of 
buths for that of Alison. Next, to find out, if that were possible, 
the people with whom the unhappy mother was left, and to learn 
from them what could be learned. 

The chance that a lodger should be remembered at a sea-side 
place after twenty years seemed slender. But there was one fact 
of which Gilbert did not think. 

It was this, which helped him very naturally. 

Twenty years ago, Lulworth was as yet unknown. I mean 
that no lodgers went there at all; tourists and people who always 
leave their homes for change of air, and betake themselves some- 
where for a month of physical discomfort, bad dinners, hard beds, 
harrow rooms, inefficient attendance, robbery, sea air, dulness, 
absence of books, friends, society, and amusements, had never 
heard of Lulworth. 

Even the commercial travellers, who, poor souls, are never per- 


mitted to contemplate the beauties of Nature, save in the vicinity 
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of shops, did not, and do not now, include Lulworth in their cir- 
cuit. There are no shops there at all, and the modest wants of 
the little place are supplied by means of some middleman of Corfe, 
Swanage, Wareham, or even the aristocratic Weymouth. 

Lulworth, cove and town, which is hardly yet actually dis. 
covered, being much less known to the average Briton than Ujjijiin 
Central Africa, and less visited by the average traveller than the 
Falls of the Zambesi, was in those days of Dora’s marriage an 
absolutely unknown place. Ifa man were to go round searchino 
for a spot in which to bury his head, either during the brief space 
of a honeymoon, or for a prolonged period of financial embarrags- 
ment, creditors being incapable of even suspecting such a retreat, 
or even for a lifetime—oubliant, oublic—there was, in those days, 
no village in all the realm of England so fit for the purpose. No- 
body, in the time when Dora Hamblin, a blushing and happy bride, 
was taken there by her husband, had ever heard of it. Nor can I 
at all understand how her husband found it out. The place was 
originally discovered, however, some years before Dora’s honey- 
moon, by a stray traveller of inquiring and curious mind, who 
wandered eastwards along the shore from Weymouth, when George 
III. was not only king, but was actually staying in that tranquil 
watering-place. This pedestrian, born before his time, mentioned 
it to one or two friends, and got the place put upon the county map. 
The Ordnance Survey officers afterwards found it there. And once 
the Bishop of Winchester heard of it, and went there, and found a 
church or two, and a congregation or two, who had never before 
beheld a bishop, and thought all bishops went about in mitre and 
crosier, and were disappointed to find a mild old man in apron and 
lawn sleeves, who said, ‘ Dear, dear!’ when he heard that no one 
had ever been confirmed, and at once confirmed the whole village, 
Dissenters and all, without more ado. 

People who cannot afford posting get there chiefly by way of 
Swanage. There is a steamer which runs backwards and forwards 
between Lulworth Cove and Swanage Bay. The voyage is one of 
those traps for tourists, set by frolicsome persons at every seaside- 
place. Outside Swanage Bay there is always what the jocose cap- 
tain of the Heather Bell calls a ‘bit of a bobble.’ The vessel, 
which is rather smaller than a penny river steamboat, rolls, in fact, 
joyously. The course through the furrows, over the rolling way 
which can by no means be called silent, carries you under the face 
of perpendicular cliffs, which rise like a great wall over the sea, 
with never a break. You round a cape, at whose feet the waves 
are tearing and roaring, and still the wall stretches ahead as far as 
eye can reach. The people, mostly lying helpless on the deck, 
look up with green and glassy eyes, and contemplate the endless 
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precipice with a deadly sinking at the heart. Is there any Lul- 
worth at all? Has the whole of the past life been a dream? Is 
shere to be no future but this eternal roll in a little boat upon a 
chopping sea ? Suddenly, while they are wondering if anything in 
the next world could be worse than this, her head is turned. 
Courage. ‘There is the narrowest cleft in the rocks, a mere door- 
way just broad enough for the Heather Bell to steam through. 
Get up, good people ; shake yourselves; call for things to eat ; we 
are in smooth water; we are in the little circular bay cut out of 
the rocks, which they call Lulworth Cove; you may land if you 
like and see Lulworth village. 

There is a little beach of sand, with a boat or two; there are a 
few houses; there are an inn and a church and a school. Beyond 
the houses, when you have climbed the hill, you may turn to the 
left and go down again. You will find two more little coves side 
by side, into one of which the waves force their angry way through 
a dark and jagged cavern. From the roof hang great clusters of 
rough luxuriant seaweed; its sides are dark with recesses, in 
which the waters rage madly, and roar with a kind of unmeaning 
rage. Here the priewve lurks with long and hungry arms, wonder- 
ing if the next man she catches will know the secret of blinding 
her eyes with the hood provided for the purpose by beneficent Na- 
ture. The second cove has a doorway, so to speak, of its own, 
cut right through the cliff from top to bottom, a narrow passage 
across which two men might shake hands, and where every enter- 
ing wave does battle with that which entered before it, at the very 
portals of the cove. Within, it is as an ever agitated churn. 

That is the whole of Lulworth ; but you may spend a long 
summer holiday in the place, and never tire of it, if you get fine 
Weather ; and if you should tire, there is Dungy Head beyond, with 
Durdle Bay and the Barn Door. 

Gilbert proceeded at once to business. 

First the register of births. 

This was not difficult to find. 

The entry in the Bournemouth register of Dora Hamblin’s 
death contained one word, as we have seen, which startled the 
reader. The word haunted him; it followed him like that per- 
sistent fly which teased the unhappy despot to madness: it buzzed 
in his ears: it refused to leave him. A word which was so sur- 
rising, that it seemed to upset everything in the whole wide 
world : a word which made a new departure absolutely necessary : 
‘Word which made everything unintelligible. 
the mabe more surprising still, the same word was repeated in 
frand y ison’s birth in the parish register. There was either 

orelse .. . what else? What was the meaning of it ? 
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He searched the church register of christenings. The same 
word was repeated. 

He made copies of the two entries in his pocket-book. 

Then he climbed down the rocks to the wild little coves mep. 
tioned above, and sat there a couple of hours, trying to put things 
together. 

Then it occurred to him to read again the ‘ Journal of a De. 
serted Wife.’ 

Presently he thought he saw daylight. A theory, which seemed 
the only theory possible, suggested itself to him. 

‘Poor Alison!’ he said, ‘ who shall tell her the truth ?’ 

He sat there a-thinking while the time went on, and presently 
he felt hungry, and went back to the hotel for dinner. For the 
good of the house, and in order to conciliate the landlord, whom he 
intended presently to cross-examine, he ordered a pint of port after 
dinner. Being one of the degenerate strain of British youth, who 
cannot drink the ardent port of country inns, he poured the contents 
of the bottle into a pot of mignonette in the window, and after a 
decent interval, during which the flowers waggled their heads sadly, 
and then drooped and died, he sallied forth, and assailed the land- 
lord with a proposal of pipes and brandy-and-water. 

He was a biddable sort of man, the landlord; advanced in life ; 
sifted with a profound thirst ; and ruled by a wife, much younger 
than himself, who seldom allowed that thirst to be quenched as he 
desired. His heart warmed to the young fellow, who, after drink- 
ing quantities of beer with his dinner, and a pint of port after it— 
no one knew better than himself the amount of brandy in that port 
—coolly proposed brandy-and-water, as if he had had nothing. 
Generally after serving a guest with a little pint of that generous 
beverage, he had been enabled to observe symptoms of intoxication, 
such as cheek flushing, speech thickening, legs tying themselves 
into knots, shoulders lurching, temper quickening, and so forth. 
This gallant young gentleman carried his handsome head and curly 

locks as if he had not taken a single glass; he did not grumble; 
he did not lurch ; he did not, like the last guest who drank of that 
brew, tell the landlord that his port had poisoned him—not at all; 
he said: ‘Let us have a pipe and some brandy-and-water.’ 0 
most remarkable young man! If he could hold out as well over 
spirits and water as over spirits and elderberry wine, the landlord 
thought he saw his way to a pleasant evening, such as rarely came 
in his way. 

It is, of course, understood that the good wife saw no objection 
to her husband making himself as drunk as a hog, provided he did 
it at some one else’s expense. 

The evening was chilly, and the bar parlour looked comfortable. 
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Gilbert proposed that they should take their pipes beside the fire. 
The landlady offered no objection, and hovered about, anxious to 
take her part in the conversation. ee 

‘I suppose,’ said Gilbert, when the preliminaries were arranged, 
the tumblers filled, and the pipes lit, feeling the way cautiously — 
‘J suppose you do not remember much about your visitors when 
they are gone ?” | 

‘Well,’ replied the landlord, now completely comfortable, before 
a full glass of the mixture which was generally denied him—‘ Well, 
we do and we do not. Them as come and go, for instance, the 
bed-and-breakfast-and-bring-your-bill lot, and the pint-of-beer-with- 
a-knapsack-gentleman-tramp, we mostly forget as soon as they go. 
But we remember some—ay, we remember some. I could tell you 
a story or two now of our visitors, I dare-say, if I was to think a 
bit.’ 

‘Tell the gentleman about Captain Roscommon,’ said his wife. 

‘Captain Roscommon? Ay, that was a start. One never 
heard of a more singular start, so to speak, than that of Captain 
Roscommon.’ 

Gilbert saw that the only way was to work his way to Dora 
Hamblin through Captain Roscommon, and forebore from interrup- 
tion, save of the sympathetic and interjectional kind. 

Then the old man went on: 

‘Captain Roscommon, the coastguard officer down our way. A 
youngish man he was, about five-and-forty years of age, and first 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy too. And as active, he was, as if the 
whole of the revenue depended on him. Well, there always was a 
good deal of smuggling in these parts, though nothing to what it 
was in the days of the long war, when old Dan Gulliver worked the 
whole of the French coast from Lyme; the farmers were in it ; the 
clergy were in it; the magistrates were in it; the innkeepers were 
nit. Lord! sometimes I think that I might have been in it my- 
self. The captain’s predecessor, he was a good, easy sort of man, 
dldish, and tired of fighting. He was in it too. Many is the 
gallons of right good stuff the old man found in his cellar, and 
never asked—as why should he ?—why or where? But he kept 
quet till he died, and Captain Roscommon came after him. 

‘My word! There was mighty little smuggling after he came. 
Early and late, day and night, the boat was off the cliffs, and the 
men were on the look-out. Two years it lasted. The farmers 
and poor landlords, like myself, were most ruined for want of stuff ; 
all the old stuff was gone, and no new stuff coming in; the cus- 
tomers were grumbling, and the whole country-side was in an 
unchristian tage. Well, sir, you'd hardly believe it, but one night 
Captain Roscommon, going home over there by Dungy Head, the 
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evening being fine and a bright moon, though late in the year and 
chilly, he met eight men with blackened faces. They didn’t 
speak, but, though he fought like ten tomcats, they just chucked 
him over the cliff. 

‘In the morning he was found there, but all of a mash, and 
never spoke again. After he was gone, things improved, and we 
got more neighbourly and religious-like to each other. For the 
next officer was a different kind of man, and the stuff came over 
again as of old. And the chuckers over, they were never found 
out.’ 

‘ That is a very remarkable story,’ said Gilbert. ‘Take some 
more brandy-and-water after it. And how, if one may criticise so 
good a story, did any one ever know, since the poor man was sense- 
less when he was found, that there were eight men, and that their 
faces were blackened ?’ 

The landlord shook his head solemnly, but there was a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘It is one of the things,’ he replied, ‘that no one ever under- 
stood. We all knew there were eight men; likewise that their 
faces were blackened. But nobody knew how we knew. ‘The poor 
captain was very much regretted, except for his activity.’ 

‘So I should say,’ replied Gilbert. ‘Now carry your memory 
twenty-one years back or so, and tell me if you recollect any thing 
happening then.’ 

‘There was the tiger,’ said the landlord’s wife, interposing. 
‘That was twenty years ago. Tell him about the tiger.’ 

‘Ay, ay—about the tiger. That was twenty years ago, 
sure.’ 

The old man paused, refilled his pipe, and lit it, stretched out 
his legs, drank half a glass of brandy-and-water, and began the 
tiger story. 

I am sorry that there is insufficient space here to admit of that 
story being related at length. It was a very good story, from 4 
rustic point of view. It told how a tiger belonging to a travelling 
menagerie got out of his cage and took shelter in an empty stable, 
and how—this was the wonderful thing, and the real point of the 
story—it was most fortunate that one John, known everywhere 
as a devil of a fellow, one who stood at nothing, was out of the 
way, providentially gone to the nearest market-town on an errand, 
or else he would have gone for that tiger. Gilbert listened with 
a dazed feeling; there was no end to the story. He could not 
make out how the tiger was caught, if ever he was caught, or how 
many rustics he killed, supposing that he did slaughter rustics ; 
he had a nightmare upon him while he listened, as if Providence 
forcibly, and even visibly, was hauling back John by the back 
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hair, so that he should not know, until too late, where that tiger 
ase Have some more brandy-and-water,’ he murmured feebly. 

Then he remembered that this story belonged to the year about 
which he wished to learn further particulars, and he pulled himself 
together. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘I call that a good memory which remembers 
so far back. I wonder if you can remember anything more about 
that year 2” 

The landlord hesitated. Then he appealed to his wife. 

‘Twenty years ago, wife,’ he said; ‘what happened twenty 
years ag0? Besides the tiger, I mean. Ah, lucky thing it was 
that that John—’ 

‘There was the tiger, and you’ve told that; then there was 
the wet summer, you can’t have forgotten that !’ 

‘Ah, the wet summer!’ The old fellow sat up and seemed as 
if he was going to begin another awful story, worse than that about 
the tiger. ‘Surely you’re too young to remember about that wet 
summer !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gilbert, ‘I fear I am. Never mind the wet sum- 
mer. Did nobody come to the inn that summer ?’ 

‘I can’t say,’ replied the old man. ‘ We weren’t then, as one 
may say, what we are now. People didn’t come over from Swan- 
age in the Heather Bell nor from Weymouth in the ’bus. And 
artists didn’t come and paint the cove, nor the caves, nor the rocks, 
as they do now. Yet the cove and the caves were there all the 
time.’ 

‘It was the summer when I was married,’ the woman struck 
in. She had been going backwards and forwards perpetually with a 
duster and a glass, and she was now brandishing the same glass 
apparently and the same duster which she had been using for the 
last two hours. But these glasses and dusters are very much 
turned out on the same lines. And Gilbert’s brain was a little 
addled after the two stories of Captain Roscommon and the tiger. 
‘It was the year I was married.’ She spoke as if it was not her 
owo husband, but somebody else’s, who was sitting in the arm- 
~_ before her. ‘My husband, he was an old man compared 

me.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said her husband. ‘ Two score and five is not old. 
I were two score and five when I married thee.’ 

‘And I was twenty. Well, wilful gell will have her own way. 
While we were courting, if you call that courting when him as is 
nt enough to be your father wants to be your husband, there came 
0 this inn @ newly-married couple.’ 

Ay,’ said Gilbert.  ‘ Pray take some more brandy-and-water.’ 
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It seemed to him as if the only way to the memories of these 
people was through diluted spirits. 

The woman drank off the contents of her husband’s glass. She 
was one of that very common class of women who, when they get 
to forty or thereabouts, show a rosy face full of good-nature and 
kindliness, mixed with an expression which betrays the love of 
creature-comforts. 

‘There isn’t much to tell,’ she said. ‘They came to this inn. 
They stayed a week. I was not in the inn at the time, nor for a 
year afterwards. Then they asked for lodgings, and they came to 
us. We had the only lodgings in the town.’ 

‘Pray go on,’ said Gilbert. ‘I think these may be people I 
am interested in. Tell me more about them. What was their 
name ?’ 

‘They were Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin,’ said the woman. ‘ And 
now, sir, if you please, before we go any further—for I see, by the 
flushing of your handsome cheek, that it is the party you want to 
hear about, and no other—we will understand each other.’ 

The women in this part of the country, thought Gilbert, are 
cleverer than the men. This woman’s husband would have told 
everything just as it occurred to his memory, without a thought of 
the consequences. His wife, however, had the sense to see that 
so many questions were not prompted by idle curiosity alone, but 
that this young fellow, with the frank eyes and honest face, had a 
reason for his curiosity. 

‘Hamblin is the name,’ said Gilbert. ‘I am anxious to find 
out all about that young couple. You may have heard that there 
is a reward offered for’—he stopped and checked himself—‘ for 
certain information connected with them.’ 

‘In that case, sir,’ said the woman, ‘I shall say no more, until 
you tell me what sort of information is wanted; and if my husband 
says anything, he is a greater dolt than I ever took him for; and 
as for the matter of that, it is his bed-time. And to be sure he’s 
had more than enough drink by this time.’ 

This resolute female seized her husband by the arm and dragged 
him, unresisting, out of the room. Ten minutes or so later, the 
interval being just enough to admit of his being crammed into bed 
and the clothes dragged over him, she came down again and seated 
herself before Gilbert. 

‘Now, sir,’ she said, ‘you and me can do business together. 
When a young gentleman like yourself comes over to Lulworth in 4 
post-chay, when he goes to the church to consult registers, when 
he calls for a pint of good port and wastes it all in the mignonette- 
pot, which he might have thought of other people’s flowers— 
‘Ah, you saw that, did you ?’ said Gilbert, a little ashamed. 
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‘When he tries to get round the landlord with pipes and brandy, 
_why, then, I think it is time for a body with a head upon her 
shoulders to look about her. Now then, sir, what do you want ?’ 

‘T want, first, the certificate of marriage of Dora Hamblin with 
her husband.’ 

‘Very good.” She sat down and clasped her hands over her 
knees. ‘And how much may that be worth? Mind you, it isn't 
in this parish church nor in the next.’ 

‘Yesterday morning I would have offered you five hundred 
junds for it. This morning I made a discovery, confirmed by 
the register of this parish, which materially alters the value of the 
information. Still it is valuable, and I will give you, or send to 
you, fifty pounds for the proof of marriage.’ 

‘Fifty pounds ?’ cried the woman. ‘ Why, I can give you the 
proof now at once, on the instant minute. Fifty pounds!’ Then 
her face became suddenly suspicious. ‘But how do I know that 
you would give it when you’d got the information? And how do I 
know what use you want to make of it? And how shall I get the 
money, so that he’—she pointed with her finger to the upper part 
of the house, to make it clear that it was her husband she meant— 
‘how shall I get it so that he sha’n’t know nothing about it ?’ 

‘I will make it all clear for you,’ said Gilbert. ‘ You shall 
have the money paid you in gold and secretly, to do what you like 
with. And as for the use I am going to make of the information, 
that shall be proved to you to be the very best possible. Come 
now,’ 

‘Wait till to-morrow,’ said the woman. ‘I must think it 
over.’ 

In the morning, after breakfast, when the landlord had strolled 
away to have a crack with the boatmen on the beach, when the 
village was quite still, or only pleasantly full of such musical noises 
as belong to a village—the droning of a mill-wheel, the crowing of 
cocks, the gurgle of the rising tide in the cove, the roll of the ever- 
vexed waves in the perforated rocks, the bray of a donkey, or the 
grinding of a cart over the road—the landlady, in the quiet seclu- 
ion of the garden, told Gilbert all she had to tell. 

She was a sweet young thing, and he was a brute ’—that was 
the way in which she began her narrative—‘ a brute he was, though 
at first butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. They came here from 
Newbury, where she had been living with her sister; father and 
— dead. They had rooms at the inn here for a week, and 
be came tous. After two months he went away, and left her 
“one, with no one in the wide world but me to talk to. She told 
me all about herself, 


‘Well, she loved him, that was quite certain ; though what she 
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found to love in a man so cross and suspicious I never could find 
out—a nasty brute ! 

‘He went away, as I said, but he came back a few days later, 
and stayed a good long time, the best part of two months more, 
being the whole of that time in a temper. <A grumpy brute! 
Nothing was good enough for him. If it was the beer and the 
wine we got him from the inn here, he called it swill only fit for 
pigs ; and if it was the baker’s bread and fresh butter for his break- 
fast, he snarled and growled at his wife ; it was all her fault that 
he wasn’t in Scniets living off the Last And she, poor thing, 
had to bear it all, and did like a lamb. 

‘She hadn’t the spirit to reply. When he growled, she said 
nothing. When he walked about the room and cursed and swore, 
she only cried. When he went out for a walk, I used to find her, 
pretty lamb, sitting on the sofy, crying all to herself.’ 

Gilbert thought of his ghosts, at Bournemouth. 

‘I knew this couldn’t last, and it did not. One day he went 
away, and I heard him tell her that he should be gone three months 
at least, and that it was very important and particular business. 
He went away—O, be joyful, and we had peace. ‘The young 
lady took to me, and we had walks together, and I sat with her in 
the evening. And one day she told me something. 

‘Well, her husband never came back at all. “Mi nd you, never 
at all. And when he wrote he scolded. He began by allowing 
her three pounds a week, which was little enough for a lady like 
poor Mrs. Hamblin; then he made it two pounds; and lastly he 
made it one pound, which was no more than she wanted for her 
simple food and lodging. And she fretting and crying all the time 
for a sight of his face—his ugly scowling face.’ 

The woman was silent awhile. It was not only the prospect of 
the reward which inspired her to tell everything, but the indigna- 
tion of her heart. 

‘If ever a woman was murdered, she was murdered. If ever 4 
man deserved hanging for wilful murder, it was the man Hamblin.’ 

Gilbert started; he had almost forgotten of whom they were 
speaking. 

‘You may take a cudgel, and beat out a body’s braius at one 
blow, and you are less wicked than the man who stabs you 4 
thousand times, and stabs you every day till your life is slowly 
driven out of you. And this I saw done, and could do nothing to 
prevent it. 

‘One thing I did. I persuaded her, as her husband had de- 
serted her, to say nothing about the baby. I wanted her to keep 


the baby as a surprise. Tf that wouldn’t soften his heart, nothing 
would.’ 
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‘The baby ?’? Gilbert had forgotten Alison for the moment. 

‘Ofcourse. There was a baby. I suppose,’ the woman added 
ith asperity, ‘that there is nothing uncommon about a baby, 
though I’ve got no children myself. Yes, the baby came, and a 
lovely and beautiful child she was, though dark of skin. She never 
ld her husband the baby was coming. And she did not tell him 
the baby was come. And he never asked why she didn’t write for 
three weeks. I think that when she had the baby she left off 
pining for him, and gave up all her love for the child. 

‘A pretty picture she made with her little baby. I think I see 
her now. We christened the child at the church here, and I was 
her godmother, because she said, poor lady, that I was her only 
friend. We called her by a strange outlandish name too. It was 
her mother’s—Alison. What’s the matter, sir ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Gilbert, turning his head. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘After the baby was born, her strength began to go away from 
her, slowly at first, and then quickly. I ought to have written to 
tell her husband, but I hated him too much; and, besides, I 
thought she might get better. 

‘She never did. O me! she got worse and worse. The 
doctor said that perhaps a change of air would set her up a little. 
Then at last, but it was too late, Mr. Anthony Hamblin came and 
took her away. It was arranged that they were to go to Bourne- 
mouth, and, when she was settled, to have her baby with her. But 
the baby was never sent to her, because as soon as she got to 
Bournemouth she lost her head, and then got worse, and lay down 
and died.’ 

There was silence for a space, while the woman wiped her 
streaming eyes. 

‘And the baby ?’ asked Gilbert. 

‘Mr. Anthony came after the death, and took the baby away. 
i - she was going to be brought up at Brighton—pretty 
ear !’ 

‘Would you like to see her again 2” 

‘Would I? Tell me, sir, do you know where she is 2” 

‘What would you say,’ asked Gilbert, ‘if I were to bring her 
here myself, and show her the place where her mother lived and 
found kind friends 9” 

‘She really is alive and well, then, the pretty baby ?’ 

‘ Really alive and well ; and the loveliest young Jady in all the 
world, and the best.’ 

The woman looked at him sharply, and laughed. 

It’s easy to see that you think so, sir,’ she said; ‘and I 


Wish you joy with all my heart; and I’m sure she’ll have a good 
partner,’ 
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‘And now describe to me what her father was like, if you 
remember him.’ 

She described as best she could. Gilbert had ceased to wonder 
now. But his heart sank as he thought how the story would haye 
to be told. 

‘I want but one thing more,’ he said presently. ‘I know al] 
except where they were married.’ 

‘Why, I can tell you that as well,’ said the woman. ‘She 
told me herself. It was at Hungerford. They were married by 
special license, two days before they ran away. He drove her over 
in a dog-cart, married her in the church, and had her back again 
to Newbury, while her sister thought she had gone to spend the 
morning with her cousin. That was where they were married.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOW MISS NETHERSOLE SOFTENED HER HEART. 


GinBERrt confided his surprising discoveries to his pocket-book, 
but made no other confidant. He left Lulworth in the morning 
with renewed promises that Alison should speedily visit the place of 
her birth, and made his way across country as speedily as possible 
to the little town of Hungerford. Here it was not difficult to find the 
marriage certificate. The entry—which surprised him no longer— 
corresponded with those of Bournemouth and Lulworth, and finally 
completed his chain of evidence. Everything, in fact, was made 
out at last, and proved beyond the shadow of doubt. Dora’s mar- 
riage ; the birth and baptism of the child; Dora’s death and burial 
at Bournemouth ; the removal of the infant by Anthony Hamblin— 
not a single point was missing. 

Then, how to make the best use of his knowledge ? 

First of all, he would go on to Newbury and see Miss Nether- 
sole herself. Then, the forged receipts—it would be well if he 
could get those into his own hands. He had now the great ad- 
vantage of a complete knowledge of the case. He knew what to 
tell and what to conceal. He was master of a secret almost as 
important as that possessed by young Nick himself; and, like him, 
he was naturally anxious that it should not be fooled away. 

The town of Newbury, which has nothing but its two battles, 
now rather dim and faded in men’s memories, to connect it with the 
history of this realm of England, is only some nine miles from 
Hungerford. In that part of the country the towns are all placed 
about nine miles from each other; which means that four miles and 
a half is as far as the old-fashioned farmer cared to drive his pack- 
horses to market. As soon as that distance, as a maximum, Was 
accomplished he sat down, unloaded his animals, spread out his 
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yares for sale, waited for customers, and so founded a market town. 
That is the real origin—only history-books will not own it—of all our 
market towns. Beneficent Nature, when the town was founded and a 
church built, proceeded to start a river, which should run through the 
town and carry barges up and down. Thus the place was completely 
sted. At Newbury there is not only a stream, but it contains fish : 
and there is an inn of the old-fashioned kind where the landlord will 
take you to the likeliest places, show you trophies of the rod, tell you 
stories such as Izaak Walton would have loved to hear, and provide 
you with a bottle of port to help your listening. Giulbert fortunately 
lighted on this inn. Olivet Lodge, he discovered, stands on the high 
road to Hungerford, about a quarter of a mile from the town. It isa 
small square house of red brick, standing in its own gardens. These 
are extensive for so small a house, but formal and stiff of aspect, so 
that the visitor would probably feel a sense of disappointment if any- 
thing about the place were out of order, if there were visible a single 
blade of grass on the gravel walk, a single stray weed in the flower 
beds, or a presumptuous daisy, to say nothing of a dandelion, on 
the lawns. Also, Gilbert would have been disappointed had the 
drawing-room—into which he was shown by a middle-aged servant, 
who seemed astonished at seeing a stranger at the door—been other- 
wise than oppressively neat and tidy. The room had the close 
smell which belongs to a place never used, whose windows are only 
open two or three times a week. It was furnished in the ancient 
manner, with fancy cane chairs of fragile build, heavy chairs in 
leather and gold, a round table, on which were disposed, at regular 
intervals, old keepsakes, books of sermons, and little cases of 
daguerreotypes. Nothing in the room showed marks of wear, but 
everything was touched with years, faded, and out of date ; the carpet, 
the hearth-rug, the cover of the sofa, the gilt frames of the pictures, 
the paper on the wall, the very ornaments of the mantelshelf, had 
lost their early colours, and seemed to have mournfully accepted a 
common neutral tint, a faded hue which, somehow, as the eye wan- 
dered from one thing to the other, harmonised with the old-fashioned 
toom, though the blurred combination was no colour at all, but like 
the mess which a schoolboy would make upon the palette after he 
had been painting engravings with a box of water-colours. 

Gilbert had plenty of time to meditate on the flight of time and 
the joylessness of faded furniture; because Miss Nethersole was 
taking tea, and thought it consistent with her dignity to continue 
the meal without hurrying herself. A strange young man, probably 
— on some charitable quest, might surely wait. He waited, 
paced When he had finished examining the room he transferred 

8 attention to his own boots, which he was disgusted to find were 
Covered with dust, and therefore very much out of keeping with the 
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prim and clean surroundings. When the mistress of the house came 
at last, too, she wasso completely in harmony with her own house 
that Gilbert blushed still more to think of his dusty boots, and hoped 
she would not notice them. She was dressed in black ; her features 
were worn and pale; her hair was brushed with a curious neatnegs 
she wore a black lace scarf round her neck. Her face had that 
inward look upon it which comes to those who sit alone a great dea] 
and think, not of things worldly and ambitious, but of themselves 
and their own folk. People in the country do continually think of 
themselves and their own peculiarities and eccentricities, their 
greatness, their importance, and their position. In their own eyes, 
the family which has never produced a single man of more than 
ordinary capacity, which has never once been heard of outside the 
parochial bounds, becomes invested with a profound and singular 
interest. All the world must be acquainted with it; all the world 
must wonder at it; all the world must be glad to hear the details 
of its history. Miss Nethersole by no means belonged to a county 
family ; but it is not necessary to be well-born to possess family 
pride. She thought highly of her name, she shared the weaknesses 
of those who were socially above her, and was proud of herself and 
of her people, though her father made his money in trade, and her 
cousins, still making more, were not ashamed of the counter and 
the till. 

‘You are Mr. Gilbert Yorke ?’ she asked. ‘ The name carries no 
associations with it that I can remember. May I ask your business ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Gilbert. ‘I suppose that you have never heard 
my name before, and that matters very little. I am here, however, 
on business of the highest importance.’ 

‘Will you state that business ?’ 

She remained standing, and did not offer him a chair. 

‘It is connected with two visits which you paid in London. 
One of them was to Mr. Anthony Hamblin, the day before his 
death, when you left with him a written statement—this. I have 
brought it with me.’ 

He produced the roll, which Miss Nethersole opened and 
looked at. 

‘<The Journal of a Deserted Wife.” Yes; Lleft it with him. 
You can keep it; you can read it. You are welcome to lend it to 
all his friends and relations. Let all the world read it, so that 
there may not be one who shall not learn what manner of man this 
Anthony Hamblin—hypocrite and murderer—vwas.’ 

Gilbert received the roll of paper from her, and went on, with 
admiration of a hatred so lively and so unaffected : 

‘The second visit was one which you made to the office of 
Anthony Hamblin & Company in the City. You there saw the two 
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ners, Messrs. Augustus and William Hamblin, and made a 


statement to them.’ 

‘I did. Have they communicated to you the particulars of that 
interview ?” 

‘T believe so.’ 

‘They told you about the forged receipts ?’ 

‘I know all about the forged receipts,’ said Gilbert. 

‘Then with that manuscript, and that little story in your hands, 
von have ample materials to amuse yourself and your brother-clerks. 
[ presume you used to respect your master, Mr. Anthony Hamblin, 
very much ?° 

‘I respected him very much,’ Gilbert replied, passing over the 
supposition that he was a City clerk. ‘I respect him still: even 
after reading this document and hearing about the forged receipts.’ 

‘In that case,’ she returned, with a look of asperity, ‘you would 
respect Judas Iscariot himself.’ 

Gilbert laughed. 

‘Well, sir, you who respect forgers and wife-murderers, what 
have your masters sent you to tell me ?’ 

Gilbert reddened. It is pardonable for a member of the Inner 
Temple not altogether to like being taken for a messenger from a 
City house. 

‘Tt is quite immaterial, of course,’ he said meekly, ‘and a mere 
matter of unimportant detail. But I am not one of the clerks; I 
am a barrister, and am acting in this business merely as a friend of 
the family.’ 

‘Very well, sir; it does not concern me whether you are a clerk 
ornot. Pray go on. Have you come to offer me the money of 
which I was robbed ? I paid for each of those six pieces of forged 
writings, one hundred and fifty pounds. I make four per cent on 
my investments, and I have calculated out my loss at compound 
interest. It comes to 1898/. 10s. 4d. I shall look to receive that 
amount from the estate of the deceased robber and forger.’ 

__ ‘Very well, Miss Nethersole; I am sure that your claim will be 
lully considered when the time comes, and that you will be satisfied 
by the conduct of Mr. Anthony Hamblin’s executors. Justice will, 
o! course, be done.’ 

‘That, alas, is impossible !’ said Miss Nethersole, with a heavy 
5 the only justice that would meet this case would be fourteen 
years in Portland prison. The accident on the ice prevented that.’ 

Gilbert made no reply. This persistent harping on the lost 
evenge jarred upon him. 

” Aim : ~~ have not brought the money,’ she asked, ‘ what are 
‘And ¢ tor? Is it only to tell me that you have not brought it ? 
remember, I have not promised to give up the papers.’ 
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‘I am here, first of all, to tell you that I have been to Boung. 
mouth on the part of the family, and verified your statement a ¢, 
the grave of Mrs. Hamblin.’ 

‘Did the man think I invented the story of the grave?  Jj,, 
is mere childishness.’ 

‘By no means. But it was only necessary to proceed step by 
step. You forget that when you saw the partners in the firm yoy 
were unable to tell them where the marriage took place.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Miss Nethersole, ‘ that it would be easy ty 
find out. But what is the good of looking for it? I am the onl 
person interested, and I am quite content with my sister’s state. 
ment that she was married.’ 

‘We had not even that assurance,’ said Gilbert. ‘ Will you 
kindly show it to me ?’ 

‘Why should I?’ asked the lady. ‘I have no interest in the 
matter. I have failed in getting justice.’ 

There was, however, one reason why she should yield. Before 
her stood a young man of singularly pleasing and attractive appear. 
ance. His eyes were fixed on hers. They were eyes which had 
depths of possible pleading in them; and his voice was low and 
musical, a sweet baritone; the kind of young man whom young 
women delight to tease, but whom no middle-aged woman can resist. 

‘You would show me your sister’s letter—you would even give 
me the letter, if you knew all,’ said Gilbert. ‘I assure you that 
you have a great deal to learn, how much I cannot tell you yet.’ 

The lady opened a desk which stood on a cabinet behind her, and 
took out a little bundle of faded and yellow documents. 

‘What can there be to learn,’ she asked, ‘ beyond the dreadful 
truth which I know already? How can I tell that you are not 
deceiving me ?’ 

‘IT am not indeed,’ said Gilbert ; ‘ very shortly you will ac- 
knowledge that. Help me to make it clear by showing me what- 
ever letters you may possess from your sister after her marriage. 

Miss Nethersole took a paper from the bundle, and held it im 
her hand, looking at it with eyes which seemed as if they only 
wanted tears to make them beautiful. Poor wasted womanhood 0! 
fifty-five! It must be hard to give up the possession of beauty 
and comeliness. Some men are always handsome ; but only those 
women who have achieved marriage and motherhood, and receive 
reflected life from children, handsome sons and _ beautiful daughters. 
She held the letter in her hand, and looked at it with lingering and 
softened eyes. 

‘ This was the very room,’ she murmured, ‘in which, one-and- 
twenty years ago, the two young men, my sister Dora, and I, used 
to sit in the summer evenings, when they came here to talk, and 
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sing, and tell us of a world of which we knew so little, and steal 
sway—2 women’s heart.’ | 
Gilbert said nothing; he let her go on recalling the past ; he 
watched her soften under the influence of memory. 

‘Jt was in July. We were all young together. Anthony 
Hamblin was about my age, or alittle older. Stephen, his brother, 
the young man who smoked tobacco, was twenty-four ; Dora was a 
neat deal younger—she was nothing but a mere child. I never 
suspected that for such a girl—’ 

She stopped and blushed. Gilbert thought this hard-featured 
voman must have been pretty once. 

‘Well, I was deceived. They ran away, Anthony and Dora. 
They left me, and two days afterwards I received this letter. Yes, 
you may read it.’ 

Gilbert read. It was as follows, and was dated from Lul- 
worth; a quite simple, girlish, inexperienced letter : 


‘Dearest Rachel,—I write to tell you that I have taken the 
irrevocable step, which you will, I hope, forgive when you under- 
stand that it means happiness to me. Perhaps at first you will 
disapprove because I ran away; I hope, however, you will soon 
come round, and receive us with a sisterly affection. We are stay- 
ing here together in the most delightful and most quiet place in 
the world. My husband joins with me in asking your forgiveness. 

‘TI remain, always your affectionate sister, 


‘Dora HamBLin.’ 
‘May I borrow it of you?’ he asked, folding it up again; ‘ you 
shall have it back.’ 
Miss Nethersole hesitated. 
‘Tell me first,’ she said, ‘ what you mean by having things to 
tell me.’ 


” ‘No,’ Gilbert replied, ‘I cannot tell you yet.. May I keep this 
etter ?” 

‘When my sister went away, when I understood that she was 
really gone for good,’ said Miss Nethersole, ‘I came into this room, 
and I put everything just as it was on the day before she left me— 
the books on the table, the chairs in their places, the curtains half 
drawn. I said: “This room shall remind me of Dora; it shall 
cry out always against the man who robbed me of her.”’ I have 
lever used the room since that day. You are the only man who 
has been in it for twenty years and more, and when I have come 
into the room it has been to recall the memory of the betrayer of 
Women : Anthony Hamblin.’ 

‘Give me that letter,’ Gilbert persisted. ‘I tell you again 


t * 
at you have much to learn. I have a great surprise for you.’ 
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‘What is it, your great surprise ?’ 
‘I cannot tell you yet,’ he replied. ‘It may be many days 
before I tell you; but give me that letter. I do not want it to 
complete my case, but I should like to have it to show one to whom 
your sister’s memory is very dear.’ 

She handed him the letter almost meekly. She could not 
resist this young man with the soft voice and the pleading eyes, 

‘Take it,’ she sighed. ‘ How foolish I am to trust any man 
after my experience, and you a complete stranger !’ 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘ you have long since forgiven your sister 

‘Long since ; I prayed for her morning and night at family 
devotions. It would have been unchristian not to forgive so great 
a sinner. I prayed for her unwittingly even, six years after her 
death. I hope the Papistic superstition of praying for the dead will 
not be laid to my charge.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Gilbert, wondering at the remarkable religion 
of this good lady, ‘I am sure it will not. At least, I wish I had 
no greater sins upon my soul than praying for the dead. But as 
for her husband, can you not forgive him too ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ Truth, for the moment, overcame the cant of 
her piety. ‘Idonot know. I hope I can. Only,’ she added, in 
justification of herself, ‘ when I learned at Bournemouth the death 
of my sister, when I found the journal, when I understood his 
miserable wickedness, when I discovered the six years’ forgeries, I 
felt the old resentment rise in my heart, and then I knew that I was 
called and chosen—as an Instrument.’ She sat down wearily. 
‘I expected to be an Instrument for a great and signal punish- 
ment.’ 

‘I see; but you were, perhaps, mistaken ?’ 

‘No, not at all. Iwas permitted to see him, to point out to 
him his awful condition, to reason with him as one reasons with 
unrepentant sinners, to be faithful to him. It was the last word, 
the last chance. Perhaps—it may be—he repented in the night.’ 

Gilbert laid the letter in his pocket-book. 

‘I will tell you something, Miss Nethersole,’ he said. ‘But 
remember, this is not all I have to tell you later on. I have here 
your sister’s register of marriage, I have this letter to you, and I 
have the proof of her death. I have—and that is the most im- 
portant thing I can tell you to-day—I have also the register of the 
birth of her daughter.’ . 

‘Of what ?’ Miss Nethersole sprang from her chair. ‘ Of what: 

‘Of a daughter. Did you not know that your sister had 2 
daughter ?’ 

‘No, I did not. Dora’s child? Her daughter? I heard 
nothing about any child at Bournemouth.’ 
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‘Unfortunately,’ said Gilbert, ‘ your sister became lightheaded 
«hen she got there, and died without quite recovering her mind, SO 
that she never talked about her child. I have brought with me,’ 
he added, diving into his pocket, ‘a little thing, the only thing, 
shich the child inherited from her mother.’’ He produced the coral 
necklace. 

Miss Nethersole took it with trembling fingers. There wer, 
then, fountains of tears behind those hard eyes. 

‘Tt was my sister’s,’ she said. ‘She used to wear it always. 
She was so fond of gauds and trinkets, poor child! I know it 
well—O, I know it!’ The tears came to her eyes, and she was 
fain to sob. 

‘Go on,’ she said, almost fiercely. ‘Tell me more about the 
child—Dora’s child.’ 

‘The child was taken away from Lulworth by Anthony Ham- 
blin—’ 

‘The wife murderer and forger !’ 

‘And brought up first of all at Brighton—afterwards at his 
house on Clapham Common. ‘That night when you called upon 
him she was there too, with a party of children and cousins, singing 
and dancing.’ 

‘I heard them singing,’ murmured Miss Nethersole, with 
softened voice. ‘Her voice, too, I suppose I heard. Tell me, 
was there any difference made between her and Anthony Hamblin’s 
other children ?’ 

‘What other children ?’ 

‘His children by his second marriage.’ 

‘But he made no second marriage. Anthony Hamblin lived 
alone in his house with your niece and his cousin, a lady who was 
her governess and companion.’ 

Miss Nethersole was silent for a few moments, reflecting. Here 
was an upsetting of the ideas which had filled her mind and fed her 
spit of revenge for so long a time. She had pictured Anthony 
Hamblin the husband of a happy and comfortable wife, with a dis- 
tinct leaning in the direction of luxury. She had thought of him 
as the father of a large family. She thought the singers whom 
she had heard on the night of her visit were the sons and daughters. 
In her blind yearning for revenge she dwelt with complacency on 
ee and shame which would fall upon the children when she 
: z - father. Now, it all came home to her. It she was— 

began to doubt, with a horrible cold feeling, as if there was 
a reality left in the world, and everything was mockery—an In- 
‘Tument, it was a weapon for the punishment of the innocent with 


M“ guilty, the poor child who would have called Dora mother, with 
© man who was her father. 
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‘What is her name ?’ she asked presently, abashed and confused. 

‘She is named Alison,’ said Gilbert; ‘the register of her 
baptism is in the church at Lulworth.’ 

‘ Alison—that was my mother’s name,’ said Miss Nethersole. 

She was silent again. 

Then Gilbert went on pleading with his deep earnest eyes and 
his soft earnest voice : 

‘You did not know of this, else you would have gone to An- 
thony Hamblin in sorrow, not in anger. You would have appealed 
to his love for Alison, to the girl’s love for him, to all that was 
kind and tender in his nature; you would have suffered the past to 
be forgotten ; you would not have written that introduction to this 
‘¢ Journal of a Deserted Wife ;’’ you would have asked him for an 
explanation.’ 

‘No explanation,’ said Miss Nethersole quickly, ‘ was wanted. 
There, at least, I was right. The paper explained itself.’ 

‘Iam prepared, but not to-day, with quite another explana- 
tion,’ said Gilbert. ‘ You would, if you had known what you 
know to-day, have paved the way for a reconciliation by means of 
Alison. You would have learned, by loving your niece, to forgive 
her father.’ 

‘TI never could! That is, as a Christian [ must, as a woman 
of course I could not.’ Like many estimable people, Miss Nether- 
sole separated Christianity from humanity. ‘Why, Ms. Yorke, you 
cannot forget, you surely cannot forget the forgeries ?’ 

‘I do not,’ he replied; ‘I am coming to them. You would, 
out of consideration for your niece, not only have abstained from 
acting in the matter, you would not only have resolved to say 
nothing about them to the outside world, but you would have given 
him an opportunity for explaining the whole thing.’ 

‘Explaining! How can you explain a forgery ?’ 

‘There are many ways. I can give you a complete explana- 
tion, but not yet. Remember, however, what you have told me he 
said when you went away: That if you persisted in the course you 
proposed to take, you would go in sorrow and repentance all the 
days of your life. You have not persisted? But knowing now 
that you have a niece, that she lived with Anthony Hamblin and 
loved him tenderly, can you doubt that he was right ?’ 

‘But he was aforger! a forger! a forger !’ 

‘Miss Nethersole, he was not!’ Gilbert held out a warning 
linger. ‘He was no forger! I shall not explain now. This 38 
not the time for explanation; there are many things to do first. 
But I tell you solemnly, on the word of a gentleman, on the word 
of a Christian, that Anthony Hamblin was not, could not be, the 
criminal you think him.’ 
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Miss Nethersole shook her head, but not unkindly. Only she 


could not understand. . 
‘And pray,’ she said, ‘who are you that take so keen an in- 


terest in this affair ?” 
‘T am engaged to Alison,’ said Gilbert simply. ‘ Miss Nether- 
cole,’ he took her hand and kissed it, ‘I hope before long to call 


you my aunt.’ 
' The poor lady was quite broken down by this last touch of 


human kindness. 

‘T have been working,’ he said, ‘to restore to Alison her own 
good name, which has been threatened. I have had to establish 
the fact that her mother was married.’ 

‘Why, who could have doubted that ?’ asked Miss Nethersole. 

‘It is a long story. However, so far, that is established. The 
poor girl will not have to blush for her mother, at least; whether 
she will have to be ashamed of her father depends upon you, my 
dear lady.’ 

‘On me? You mean about those forgeries ?’ 

‘Surely.’ 

Miss Nethersole hesitated. 

‘Do you want me to vive them up? But you have not ex- 
plained.’ 

‘I cannot explain at this moment. Entrust them to me, and 
they shall be placed in the care of Mr. Augustus Hamblin, senior 
partner in the same house. Believe me, Miss Nethersole, if you 
give them to me, you will never repent it.’ 

Miss Nethersole was fast melting. 

‘What is she like—my niece ?’ 

_ ‘She is the best and most beautiful of girls,’ replied Gilbert, 
with natural warmth ; ‘she is a Rose of Sharon, a Lily of Jericho.’ 

‘Do not quote Scripture irreverently, young man,’ said Miss 
Nethersole, with a smile in those eyes of hers which had been so 
hard. ‘You are, I suppose, in love with her, and you fancy that 
she is an angel. No woman is an angel, sir. However, you shall 
have the receipts.’ She said this with an obvious effort. ‘I will 
give them to you—for Alison’s sake, when I have made the 
acquaintance of my niece. Meantime, you may take the photo- 
graphic copies. And now, sir, God requite you as you and yours 
deal with her !? 

She choked, and sat down with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘Give me a few days, my dear lady,’ said Gilbert; ‘yet a few 
days, and I will ask you to make her acquaintance, and to hear the 
explanation of what at present you do not understand. My Alison 
— thank you. Miss Nethersole, you have this day exercised the 
ighest of Christian yirtues. You have forgiven and forgotten. 
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The young life, the newly-born love, has drawn out the old death 
—the old hatred.’ 


Gilbert returned to London that same evening, his task com. 
pleted, his work done. 

Was it well done? What would be the end? What would 
Alison think ? 

One thing alone remained. 

Early next morning he paid a visit to the bank where the 
receipts had been exchanged for cash. He had an interview with 
one of the managers. There were references to old books, and 
examination of certain senior clerks. The sequel appeared to be 
satisfactory, for when Gilbert left the bank his face was more than 
usually sunny. 

Finally, he sought the office of Anthony Hamblin «& Co., and 
set forth in detail the whole of his discoveries. 

And then there was a discussion long and serious. 


(To be continued.) 


OVERTAKEN. 
WHEN first the waters flowed across her path, 
She quickened not at all her measured pace ; 
She deemed the summer sea but mimicked wrath, 
And smiled to feel the sunshine in her face, 
Her garment’s hem raised from the glittering spray, 
Nor ceased her song, nor faltered on her way. 


But when the gathering wave, with sullen roar, 
Broke at her foot, with sudden startled cry 
She turned in haste to leave that fatal shore ; 
And ever, as she strove in vain to fly, 
Beneath her trembling steps the shifting sand 
Sank as she stood between the sea and land. 


What terror of the earth and sea and sky, 

What threefold horror, seized her as she stood ! 
What sickening sense of hopeless destiny, 

As round her heart she felt the chilling flood ! 
Great God! to go down quick among the dead, 
The surging waves of deluge overhead! 


A. KIPLING. 





























LEAVES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATE 
PRISONER. 


By PascHaL GROUSSET. 


III. THe PateE-BiLvue RIBBon. 


June 12th. Hurrah! TI live, I breathe, I am mad with joy. 
Olympe loves me. 

To-day some linen from home was delivered to me. I took a 
handkerchief, when something fell from it, which I picked up at 
once. It was a ribbon-bow—the simplest of pale-blue ribbon bows, 
such as girls wear in their hair. Her favourite colour. She told 
me so many a time. 

Dear valiant soul! How did she summon courage enough for 
such an unusual step? How, having once dreamed of it, did she 
manage to bring the undertaking to a successful issue? Thus, it 
is true! There are no walls and no bolted doors for love! She 
wanted me to know that she stands by me; and at once—little 
aware as she is of the ways of the world—she managed to baffle the 
whole array of état de siége and guards and prison regulations. 
The idea intoxicates me—distracts me. I actually overtake myself 
in the act of laughing and leaping in my cage. This is very bad for 
a political man and an apostle of social reform. Fortunately there 
is no one to watch me. 

When the warder came in at breakfast-time I was almost on the 
point of shaking hands with him, for want of imparting my happiness 
tosome one. I said something—I really don’t know what—in such 
an extraordinary strain of joy, that he looked at me in wonder, and 
went away shaking his head. He thought, probably, 

‘One more on whose brain solitary confinement begins to tell !’ 

You fool, don’t you see that your cell and your bundle of keys 
and your whole gaol, with governor, recorder, warders, and sentries, — 
don’t you see that all your display of horrors has no more objective 
existence to me? that there is but one thing in the world to my 
eyes, namely, that little pale-blue ribbon that. once tied the blonde 
hair of my beloved? How fresh, how sweet, how charming, how 
eloquent it looks! It is like a concentrated extract of her own 
adorable self. As I press it on my lips and shut my eyes it seems 
‘ome as if I could see her once again, in the light fabric of her 
white summer dress, sitting by the piano, and playing on the keys 
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some vague tune of a waltz, half-lost in her musical reverie, half. to | 

laughing at what I said to her. = 
My own brave girl! It is when the world’s dogs of rabig ‘alk 

anger are unchained upon me, when there is no adequate obloquy 

for my name, no sewer dirty enough for my corpse; it is at the 

hour of defeat, humiliation, and agony that you are pleased to gend 


| me the assurance that I had not yet—that I would so readily haye kno 
} purchased at any cost. It is then that it pleases you to whisper 
| through the space and the prison walls: ‘ Olympe sides with thee, of 


Olympe loves thee!’ Thank you, dear. 


lact 
A cynical voice will have it, inside me, that possibly the com- 
pliment is not paid to me personally, but to my tragical fate. It is cht 
not the man, but his coming death, it suggests, which caused her to 
send such a gracious message. Pity for my situation— civ 
My situation be hanged! What does that matter? Why in 
should I not savour the unexpected delicacy, even supposing that it wil 
does not by right belong to me, but to the sentence upon me? Are 
not the fate of a given being and his person quite inseparable? Is ha 
not my own death emphatically my property? Shall I not, as 
I bite at the poisoned apple, be allowed the right of appreciating sil 
its flavour? Here, here is the triumph, which it is in the power of sh 
no one to steal from me. The more they outrage and crush me, nt 
the more Olympe loves me. Strike, then, murderers! 
to 


June 15th. But how to let her know that her sweet message 
reached me ? Impossible without help. It would be necessary to le 
bribe some one ; and I have nothing left, except, perhaps, a pair of 
wrist-buttons, overlooked when I came in, and worth, maybe, forty 
francs. I would fain offer them to Fabert the warder, but I cannot ti 
make up my mind to it. Very hard it is to ask a man to forfeit for 0 
money—especially for very little money—what he considers his duty. h 
This one is an old soldier; his breast is covered with medals. I 
teally, it is impossible. : 

‘Is your situation a very good one ?’ I asked him as he brought t 
in my dinner. The glass of wine by this time had become quite an 
institution. 

‘Well, sir, I would hardly say so much. Sixty-eight francs a 
month ; ninety-two with my pension and military medal. When | 
one has a wife and two children to maintain, you may well believe 
that it is not equal to a gold-mine.’ 

‘ How is it that your pension is so scanty ? You certainly took 
part in several campaigns ?’ 

‘ Eleven campaigns, sir. Thrice wounded; four honourable met- 
tions. I was proposed for the cross; and last year again I was led 
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1o hope that I should have it; but the war came, and good-bye to 
ny cr0ss- So many were wanted that there were none left for old 
folks like me.’ . 

A flash of inspiration strikes me. 

‘Would you be so very glad to have that cross ?’ 

‘Ofcourse I would. But what is the use of thinking of it? I 
tnow well that it is lost beyond hope.’ 

‘Perhaps. Hem! If you like, I can give you a letter for a friend 
of mine, who may obtain it for you.’ 

Fabert looks exceedingly serious all at once. He turns his 
laced cap in his horny hands, and after a while : 

‘That depends upon what would be required from me in ex- 
change,’ says he, in a sepulchral tone. 

‘Q, very little indeed; nothing, if you think it better. I will 
sive you a letter which I am satisfied will do you good; and you, 
in your turn, may find it convenient to take from me an open note, 
with only two words on it, to its address.’ 

‘Well, two words are quite enough, they say, to have a man 
hanged.’ 

‘It will be nothing that could possibly be detrimental to you ; 
simply an acknowledgment to a lady for a bow of blue ribbon which 
she sent to me. A red ribbon against a blue one. There is 
nothing political in the bargain, you can see.’ 

Fabert turns round to the door; ascertains that there is no one 
to spy him; then he winks to me, and says, ‘ All right.’ 


‘Well, in half-an-hour, if you come round, you shall have both 
letters.’ 


Iam perfectly satisfied Valras will do me the favour I am about 
to request from him, and will actively try to obtain justice on behalf 
of the veteran soldier. He was my chum for years, and once we 
had but one room to ourselves, in which everything, work and 
pleasure, was in common. Still, I do not reckon so much on our 
old friendship—knowing well how the frictions of public life are apt 
to tear that stuff out—as on his peculiar temper. In spite of his 
robes of a maitre des requétes at the Council of State, Valras is, 
and will always remain, a humourist. I would readily bet that he 


will think obtaining the cross for a turnkey at the request of a pri- 
Soner a capital joke. 


June 14th. Fabert has vanished. Another man does duty in 


his stead. I suppose he has obtained leave of absence and pro- 
ceeded to Paris. 


June 15th. This morning at dawn, I was quite awake when the 
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door of my cell turned silently on its hinges, and 1 beheld Fabert 
by my side. 

‘Well, sir,’ he began at once, ‘I have seen M. Valras, and 
delivered your letter to him. He was very kind to me, bade me 
leave my papers to him, and promised to look after my situation, 

‘And Mademoiselle Desarnaux ?’ 

‘He recommended me to bring his compliments to you, and to 
thank you very much for having thought of him on a matter of 
justice. These were his own words.’ 

‘Very well—and Mademoiselle Desarnaux ?’ 

‘He said, too, he wished he could call and see you, but you 
were sure to understand the motives which prevented him from doing 
so. Of course, I did not tell him you were in close confinement,’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Because he would have been too sorry, the dear gentleman. 
He seems to like you so much.’ 

‘Pshaw! never mind that. He will not have a glass of wine 
the less at his dinner. But what about Mademoiselle Desarnaux? 
Did you not see her ?’ 

‘Of course I did. I was very well received too. The house- 
maid hesitated at first to let me in, but when I stated that I 
came on an errand from you, you ought to have seen her go at 
once to the young lady,—who, in her turn, came up breathless. 
She took your note, read it, and began crying. Women always do. 
Then she took me to the sitting-room, where the old lady was; 
she bade me sit down, and began asking me lots of questions: How 
you were; if you were allowed every requisite, if your room was a 
large one, if you had exercise enough ; what kind of food—’ 

‘ How was she dressed ?’ 

‘In black, I think—mourning like.’ 

‘Go on, then.’ 

‘ Well, when I had answered every question, Mademoiselle asked 
whether I was willing to take back a letter to you; and here, | 
must tell you, I could perceive the old lady did not look very pleased. 
She said, ‘‘ But, my dear child, you see how impossible it is. The 
warder can certainly not—” ‘I beg your pardon, madam,” said 
I, ‘if it is only a little friendly note, I have no objection. The 
young lady would never willingly put an old soldier in jeopardy.’ 
This silenced the old lady. Mademoiselle rose at once, and went to 
a desk by the window. She was not long in writing her note, I 
promise you—’ 

‘Why, you have a letter for me, then.’ 

‘Of course I have. Only wait a minute, please. I will just 
give it to you.’ 

As he spoke, the brave old fellow extracted from his breast 
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ket an old military book, and slowly, methodically, he took out 
of it a little square envelope, upon which I stooped like a bird of 


prey. 


The man has long ago left my cell and drawn the heavy bolts 
on the door, when I am still on my elbow, reading and reading again 
the sweet message, and treasuring up in my memory every parti- 
cular of the account. 

She is in deep mourning. She wants to see me. She wants to 
lie when I die. 

Dear, dear child! How was it that my sad fortune came across 
the bright thread of yours ? You were not born to such storms ; 
you ought to have sailed along a smooth career with a smile on your 
rosy lips. Be blessed! Be blessed! 


IV. A MAGISTRATE. 


I am to be tried by Military Commissioners. This morning, about 
ten o'clock, Fabert entered, and said: ‘ They come to fetch you for 
the preliminary examination.’ 

At last ! 

Four Paris guards, headed by a brigadier, were waiting for me 
at the Record Office. The usual forms of exit once gone through, 
here I am out of doors. 

No city in the world is quieter than Versailles of a morning, 
with its general look of emptiness, as if it were still waiting for by- 
gone pageants, gilt carriages, and retinues. But six weeks in soli- 
tary confinement have inured me to the stillness of a prison-cell, 
and what strikes the living man as an image of death is to me a 
feast of life. The sun is already more than half-way to the zenith. 
Far away, the avenues stretch out, fan-like, under the huge bower 
of the two-hundred-years-old elms. Every individual tree is as 
well combed as a big wig, and looks down in stately disgust at the 
tampant iconoclast below. A child trundles his hoop; a soldier 
mounts guard; a housewife sweeps her steps; a girl in summer 
dress, as light as a shadow, darts a sly glance under the brim of 
her parasol. All those things of the street which one is wont to 
elbow unawares impress me as a new spectacle, and the very sense 
of novelty gives me the measure of my case. 

To me the world came to a stop thirty-eight days ago, like a 
clock which had not been wound up. Outside it has been going 
On its customary course, and on the walls I can read the time. 
Slips of white printed paper, remnants of official proclamations, 


ve still throbbing there under the kiss of the breeze, by the side 


a big brand-new bill in red and white, advertising a great novel 
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in six parts: Tue Mysteries or THE HOTEL DE VILLE. They 
have put us in feuilletons already. 

Now we reach the Place d’Armes, which has been turned into 
an artillery park. As far as the eye sees, on each side of the 
road, guns of every size, of every pattern, in compact array, are 
raising their open muzzles against the dark-blue heaven. The 
bright seven-pounder, as clean as a new pin, fresh from the hands 
of Dorian, dazzles its contemptuous rays on its neighbour, the 
mountain howitzer. Old cast-iron naval cannons from Brest or 
Lorient are puzzled at finding themselves in the same row with 
green-bronze culverins that, it may be, have seen the days of Mont- 
mirail. It is an incongruous and irregular army of dumb soldiers, 
a host of eloquent though now silent witnesses, who cry out like a 
curse a tale of invasion, defeat, and shame, of empty arsenals, of 
a country betrayed into surrender. Two typical Cookists, with 
guide-books in hand, and opera-glasses slung across their painfully 
checkered travelling-suits, look like surveyors on the bankrupt’s 
estate. 

Here is the gilt grate of the Chateau. Squatting by a diminu- 
tive table against the spur-stone, a poor woman is exhibiting for 
sale a few old newspapers. How fresh they would be tome! But 
it is forbidden fruit. Although I am sub Jove, through a legal fic- 
tion I am still in solitary confinement. 

In the middle of the wide desert courtyard, Louis XIV., sitting 
on a charger as bountifully maned as himself, keeps majestic and 
solemn watch. Rightand left, Bayard and Duguesclin are mournfully 
gazing from under the vizors of their helmets at what their sons have 
allowed to be made with France. Richelieu and Sully, Turenne 
and Condé, Dugay Trouin and Suffren, Lannes and Duquesne, are 
holding a cabinet council, and wondering whether it is true that 
this country of theirs has fallen into the hands of Olliviers and 
Gramonts, MacMahons and Bazaines, Jules Favres and Trochus, 
De Broglies and Belcastels. 

We proceed up to the Cour de Marbre. From that balcony, on 
the first floor, Marie Antoinette had to bow on the morning of 
October 6, 1789, to the hungry insurgents who thought that they 
would have bread for ever henceforth, as they took the boulanger 
and boulangere back to Paris with them. From this passage Lou's 
XV. used to slip out at night to the Pare aux Cerfs. On the left 
aisle of the palace we enter, through a postern, a subway, at the end 
of which may be seen, in white array, the tables of the parlia- 
mentary refreshment-room. Those vulgar tables in the very middle 
of the ruins and memorials of old France! What a symbol! This 
indeed is the true committee-room of the dirigeantes and, above 
all, digérantes classes. Here our Lourgeois legislators must really 
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fel at home. Can it be for such a result that our forefathers 
Jestroyed the traditional establishment ? . 

We ascend a stone staircase, at the foot of which Louis Phi- 
lippe I., Roi des Frangais, is standing on his pedestal. At the 
top, a long lobby, hemmed in with a line of kings and queens 
Jourishing over us their marble or stucco sceptres. A door again, 
and we go down a huge gallery. 

It is the Galerie des Batailles, the biggest of all in this home 
of big galleries. On the walls, gigantic knights in full armour are 
bestowing tremendous blows on improbable Saracens. Here are 
the ‘Clovis at Tolbiac’ and the ‘Charlemagne at Paderborn’ of 
Ary Scheffer. There the ‘ Battle of Mons-en-Puelle’ by Lariviére, 
the ‘ Battle of Taillebourg’ by Delacroix, the ‘ Austerlitz’ of Gérard, 
the ‘ Bovines,’ ‘ Fontenoy,’ ‘Jena,’ ‘ Friedland,’ and ‘ Wagram’ of 
Horace Vernet—an epitome of the national history, which it is my 
privilege to peruse as the last and saddest page is being written 
for me. . 

In the deep recess of each bay-window, a system of wooden 
partitions makes up so many boxes, somewhat in the guise of the 
confessional of a Roman church. My would-be confessor is a 
young captain of the line, who sits at a table by the open window, 
and smokes cigarettes as he is waiting, whilst his recorder is cut- 
ting a quill-pen. A third chair is prepared for me at the other end 
of the paper-laden table, and a bench for the guards in the rear. 

Name, surname, and address are recited. The scribe writes 
away, laying out with obvious satisfaction wonderful capitals and 
unimpeachable hangers. A silence. The captain is turning over, 
with rather a perplexed face, the leaves of a big brief, and seems 
hardly to know by what question to open fire. Over his bent head, 
I see the trees of the park softly swung by the morning breeze, and 
rom the adjoining lawn, down the Parterre du Midi, childish peals 
of laughter, mixed with sparrow chirps, are reaching me. How 
pleasant it would be to walk hand-in-hand with Olympe there! I. 
little fancy that in close proximity, down the triumphal steps of 
that masterpiece of Mansard, L’ Orangerie, the most perfect architec- 
tural gem in the whole wonderland—such a sweet place, too, with 
such charming associations—hundreds of my friends are huddled 
in abject custody, and are grudged a pint of water to allay their 
thirst or wash their hungry faces, though within twenty paces of 
fifty fountains. O Versailles, O palace of marvels, that cost six- 
teen thousand lives to be built, not to speak of the hundreds of 
millions taken from the substance of a starving people, what crimes 
and miseries your deadly stones have witnessed in the short space 
of two centuries! Will you now feel satiated with the purest 
rench blood—you murderous den, white sepulchre, painted cour- 
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tesan? Do you want any more of it? or shall our sons have to 
burn you down and to spread salt on your site, as we did with the 
Tuileries ? 

A question wakes me up. Says the captain : 

‘You were present, I have reason to believe,-at the sitting of 
the Commune, when the decree on the hostages was voted 2” 

Poor fellow! I cannot help feeling for him. He has been guch 
a long time in coming to the startling discovery. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself with any more of this examination, sir, 
I said to him; ‘I am not in the habit of answering questions at 
secret proceedings. Please to have my declaration couched for. 
mally in the minute of your report.’ 

‘QO, is it a system ?’ 

‘ A principle, sir.’ 

The scandalised face of the recorder is a sight for a dyspeptic 
to look at—so intensely comical in its amazement. Again the 
captain : 

‘ You are wrong, sir, allow me to tell you in your own interest. 
You ought not to overlook the fact that terrible charges are recorded 
against you. I have drawn up no fewer than seventeen heads of 
accusation involving the penalty of death.’ 

‘Seventeen, indeed! There is at least a comfort in the 
knowledge that I can only be shot once.’ 

‘ This is no occasion for joke, sir. I can read over the charges 
to you.’ 

‘No, thank you. I hate being read to aloud;’ and I rise to 
take my departure. 

The recorder drops a word in the captain’s ear. 

‘But will you decline signing your declaration too ?’ 

‘Not in the least—provided, however, I can look at it first, and 
see that no extra blanks are left.... All right. Here is my 
signature.’ 

I am inclined to think that the captain is not over sorry for the 
conclusion. What seems to warrant this opinion is the fact that 
he bursts forth with, 

‘ Sapristi! had I only known it sooner, what a lot of trouble 
I should have been spared over those papers of yours !’ 

‘I am overwhelmed with confusion at the trouble, captain ; but 
honestly you might have reduced it to a minimum if you had called 
me sooner to your private tribunal. For thirty-eight days I have 
been in close confinement, allow me to mention—and, by the way; 
such confinement ought to be at an end now, considering that 
examination is done. away with.’ 

‘ But confrontations may be necessary.’ 


‘Confrontations will share the fate of questions. I beg to 
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OF A STATE PRISONER. 





inform you, in advance, that I will know no one, and answer not a 
', captain has a good-humoured laugh. 

‘Well, after all, you may be right. It is the true way of being 
jetrimental neither to yourself nor to others.’ 

‘Just so. And may I ask whether the ‘‘others’ are 
numerous ?” 

‘You are fifteen members of the Commune on our hands, who 
will be tried together.’ 

‘Soon ?’ 

‘That depends on the course of the preliminary examination. 
Probably by the end of the month.’ 

‘The sooner the better. Good-bye, sir.’ 

The brigadier and his four guards, who have been silent 
witnesses of the whole affair, are simply dumbfounded. My way 
of going through a preliminary examination by a captain upsets all 
their notions of hierarchy and discipline. They lead no more, but 
escort me. I rather believe that if I took it into my head to 
proceed to the park, and take a constitutional round the Piéce d’Eau, 
instead of going back to prison at once, they would feel in duty 
bound to follow me. The indulgence, however, is hardly worth the 
days of arrest which it would be sure to bring upon the poor devils. 

Eleven o’clock. The bolts of my prison-door are shut upon 
me. This is an end of the job. 

An end of the job to me, who was, under the Empire, at the 
practical school of Judge Bernier, who knows that the worst of 
mistakes for a prisoner is to answer a question. A sense of interest, 
as well as a sense of self-respect, are tracing out the rule. But to 
think of all those unhappy men, still new to political trials, who are 
about to be submitted to the ordinary and extraordinary torture 
—how to prevent their betraying themselves, their friends, and 
their party by being pressed into confession? If only they knew 
how to hold their tongues, to decline giving any answer, even as to 
name and address—why, a thousand court-martials would never be 
equal to the task of despatching such a tremendous mass of pri- 
soners! But they will not; they will state everything—name, 
address, number of their battalion, strength of their company, 
‘ervice-days, and military feats—more than enough to seal their 
doom and the doom of others. 


July (15th. A phenomenon has been taking place for some 
Ki which I may as well acknowledge in its triviality. As many 
me as I have cream-cheese for my breakfast, the aforesaid dainty 

“es me wrapped in a bit of newspaper. So far nothing extra- 


"minary. Since newspapers have been printed it was their fate to 
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480 THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATE PRISONER. 


end in wrappers for eatables. What seems worthy of notice, hoy. 
ever, is the fact that the bit of black and white is clearly chosen 
with some discrimination among such items as are likely to interest 
me. In this way I have learned the fall of Jules Favre, the Laluye 
law-suit, the result of the complementary elections which have just 
been an undoubted success for the Republic, the arrest of some 
friends. Mere chance, I said at first. But the recurrence of the 
phenomenon stamps it with a peculiar character. Cream-cheege 
stands now every day on my bill of fare, not only at breakfast but 
at dinner; and I am thus able to obtain a regular supply of useful 
information. Whoever may be the unknown friend who thus makes 
a point of keeping me posted with important news, a thousand 
thanks to him. 


July 17th. This is what I have found to-day round my crean- 
cheese : 


‘Tiburce Moray’s father, who was arrested about one month ago, and sent 
to the hulks at Brest, has just been taken back to Versailles. He is now at 
the Maison de Justice.’ 


Then they have arrested my father too! They sent him to the 
hulks. He is now within the same walls as me,—it may be in 
an adjoining cell. O passion partisane! as D’Aubigné said. 
Rabid pack of wolves! infamous dastardly deed! I thought I was 
prepared for anything, but this beats all that I expected. Such 
blows are constructed to stun and to petrify. I stand before the 
abyss of malice a dazzled thunderstruck man. 

Dear mother! It was not enough for her to be waiting for the 
execution of her son; she was to see her husband too—the kind de- 
voted companion of her life—carried away by a brutal soldiery! And 
I did not even suppose that such things were possible. Likea 
selfish being, I wrapped up myself in I don’t know what blind 
dilettantism, to relish my own fate. I dared to enjoy my solitude, 
whilst the horrors of the hulks were reserved for my father ! 

A white-haired man was in his study, unassuming and modest, 
secluded in the silence of his quiet pursuits, a stranger to the 
rumours of the outside, a sorrowful witness of the civil war. He 
is my father—that is enough. He will be taken away from his 
family and interests, laden with chains, driven from damp vaults 
to the hulks, and from the hulks to a gaol; and then, after months 
or years, if he is not dead from rheumatic fever or insane from 
indignation, he will be set free without as much as an apology, 4% 
‘there are no charges against him.’ One may well look, combine, 
and ponder. Anything so monstrous could hardly be imagined. 


(To be continued.) 
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TEMPORA ET NOS. 





WE were three boys together, 
Harry and Jack and I; 
We lay full-length on the heather, 
As the day was beginning to die ; 
And our ’bacco-smoke and our ‘ blether’ 
Went up to the summer sky. 


We prated of dogs and of horses, 

Of things human and things divine ; 
We talked of the stars in their courses ; 
We prattled of women and wine, 

Of political power and its sources, 
And eke of the art to dine. 


Jack was a bold Freethinker, 
And all for the Rights of Man ; 
Would pledge a Republican tinker, 
Till Harry to chafe began— 
Of ‘ fads’ plebeian a sinker 
On a Tory and High-Church plan. 


Hal babbled of ‘ Charles the Martyr’— 
A Strafford or Laud writ small— 

Jack vowed he would give no quarter 
To bigot or bigot’s thrall : 

Each in his way was a Tartar, 
And I was—nothing at all. 


* * * % * 


We are three men asunder, 
Each wending his separate way ; 
And often I pause to wonder 
If your memories ever stray, 
Old friends, to that hillside yonder, 
And our talk in the dying day. 


For Hal is a power in the City, 
Cunning in ‘rise’ and ‘ fall ;’ 
And Jack, the audacious and witty, 

Sits demure in a canon’s stall ; 
While I—well, more’s the pity, 
Still I am nothing at all. 





GORDON GUN. 























SOME CURIOSITIES OF MODERN DETECTION, 





Great Scotland-yard, as most people are probably aware, was once 
the town property of the Scottish kings. Their palace stood in one 
corner; and this site, still known as Palace-place, is now occupied 
by a range of second-rate houses, of commonplace aspect and no 
great antiquity. All of these that great monster the Metropolitan 
Police establishment has swallowed whole, assimilating and appro- 
priating them to various purposes. One is the office for common 
lodging-houses ; another for lost property ; a third the surveyor’s 
office ; but the end house is the most interesting, perhaps, both 
from its contents and the business to which it is devoted. It is 
the annex of the detective department, of that larger office which, 
seated in Whitehall-place, under the able control of Mr. Howard 
Vincent, is now dignified by the name of the Department for Criminal 
Investigation. Those who visit Whitehall-place will see there only 
the smooth and shining surface of the complex mechanism. A 
courteous police-orderly ushers you through carpeted corridors into 
a spacious and handsomely-furnished chamber, where the Director 
alone—but with one or two clerks within call—disposes of the vast 
and intricate business of the day. The machinery, the fly-wheels 
and cog-wheels and bands, are all behind the scenes, and are repre- 
sented by the four hundred detective officers who have grown out of 
the original small nucleus of seven. The dry bones of the system 
are also buried out of sight, but may be exhumed if we enter the 
catacombs of Palace-place. Here are kept the police registers, the 
records of that elaborate but well-organised system of registration 
by which police supervision is maintained and detection often 
ensured. In this house are also stored the miscellaneous and 
heterogeneous property of all those who, in police phrase, are ‘ doing 
time,’ of all, in plain English, upon whom the law has laid its 
hands and committed to prison. And here yet again, in the garrets, 
is the Black Museum, as it is commonly called; a chamber of 
authentic horrors, containing the murderous weapons with which 
crimes have been committed, fragments of the apparel, of the bodies 
even, of the victims, and amongst them the instruments, articles, 
and chattels which have furnished the first clues in following up the 
thread of detection ; and the whole collection, like that of Madame 
Tussaud’s, is constantly receiving new additions, and is scrupulously 
kept up to date. 

If London should ever share the fate of Paris—which Heaven 
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forefend—and should remain, even for twenty-four hours, in the 
hands of the roughs, it would go hard with this corner house in 
Palace-place. It contains a mass of recorded information relative 
to the great Sikes family, which all who have its honour at heart 
would gladly destroy. The antecedents of every member are here 
written down with a minute accuracy and a directness of statement 
extremely inconvenient and uncomplimentary to all concerned. 
Every criminal, taking in that comprehensive expression all who 
have suffered imprisonment, has his name inscribed in these books. 
Each one has a page to him- or her-self. Itis a ‘ form,’ printed as 
asingle sheet, and filled in by the prison from which the prisoner 
has been discharged. The information given is of a very minute 
character ; offence and conviction, sentence, movements, all these 
are inserted. Details, also, of personal appearance—eyes, hair, 
nose, shape of face, height, weight, complexion. The signalement 
goes further, and includes all those distinctive marks which criminals, 
oddly enough, voluntarily inflict upon themselves. Modern senti- 
ment is opposed to the marking with the letter D in the army ; it 
would equally strongly prohibit the branding of felons with letters 
analogous to the T. F’., as was once the custom jn France; yet the 
ne’er-do-wells of society—blind, seemingly, to its disadvantages— 
are perpetually offering their bodies as canvases for the tattooer’s art. 
A quaint volume, after the manner of Chaffers on china, might be 
filled with a description of the tattoo-marks borne by the criminal 
classes. Hearts and the initials of their ‘ blowens,’ harps, anchors, 
and crowns are as common as they are somewhat commonplace. More 
remarkable, but not infrequent, decorations are ships in full sail, 
hounds in full cry, cross-muskets, and parodies of coats of arms. All 
these are catalogued and classified with immense pains. The whole 
allair is like a great human index, in which the person ‘ wanted’ 
can be at anymoment turned up. This facility of reference is found 
invaluable when the morning ‘informations,’ or reports of crimes 
committed during the previous day and night, come in. These, 
Which are printed and circulated, contain a minute description of 
all persons arrested flagrante delicto or on suspicion. <A burglary 
has been committed in West Kensington ; the thief, disturbed, en- 
deavours to escape through the aperture he has made in the window, 
Which is a little tight for him; the house-owner is behind, prodding 
at him with an old and rusty sword, and the police-constable in 
front, with bull’s eye and staff. Escape impossible; and he is 
caught. After committal, it is found that he has the letters 
= eo surrounded with a garter, on his left forearm ; he squints, 
iis e Rose 1s a little on one side. The initials and the mark 
‘ y Aim at once. The officials at Palace-place put their finger 
pon him directly in their books. He is a license holder, who was 
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sentenced five years ago for burglariously entering, and ‘ turned up’ 
or completed his time at Millbank only a few weeks before. ig 
whole history and antecedents are now known to the police; what 
offences he has previously committed, with the punishments inflicteq. 
and the immediate result of this recognition is a proof of former 
convictions on his trial, and a considerable increase to the sentenee 
passed upon him. 

When a criminal has been thus convicted and he has passed away 
out of sight, the property which he has annexed or which is really 
his remains behind, and it is taken care of in Palace-place. The 
great prisons are like the grave, and can only be entered naked, or, 
more exactly, with no belongings beyond an appropriate suit of 
clothes. Clever rogues seek to evade this rule of surrender, and 
some have been known to retain valuables after what seemed the 
minutest search. There was the case of Emily Lawrence, the great 
jewel thief, who managed to secrete several large diamonds on her 
person, which were not discovered till she had been some time in 
Millbank Prison. French convicts have sometimes succeeded in 
concealing even more than this. All who have seen the bastringu, 
which is a silver needle-case, containing a choice assortment of the 
finest blades of steel, knives, gimlets, saws, &c., and which French 
prisoners have retained, in spite of all precautionary searching, will 
admit that Gallic ingenuity far exceeds ours. But these are the 
exceptions nowadays. Even the small articles which Wemmick 
styled portable property are given up; and there is a large iron 
safe in one room full of watches, gold chains, and rings. Ormolu 
clocks, which have not been wound up for some time, seal-skin 
jackets, which would be the better for a visit to the furrier’s, may 
be classed withthe valuables. Up-stairs, too, are some pieces of 
plate, a silver biscuit-box, a cruet-stand, and cake-basket, rapidly 
turning black. Equally valuable, but not quite so portable, is the 
jar full of quicksilver, which weighs seven or eight pounds, and 
which the thief hawked about openly in the streets, as though quick- 
silver in gross was an article of daily consumption, and his posses- 
sion of so large a quantity quite the most natural thing in the 
world. Three enormous sacks in the corner contain another useful, 
but not very portable, article of commerce, cochineal, &c. By is 
side is another bag full of opium, and several long and enormous 
rolls of brown-paper, showing that all was fish which came to this 
enterprising thief’s net. There are many such things in this cdl 
lection, none of them obviously the property of the last possess. 
But although their possession was clearly unlawful, the rightfal 
owners have not cared to claim them, and here they are. Of the 
same class is that large brass plate, bearing in letters six inches 
long the words ‘ establishment for young ladies,’ a very incongruous 
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notice to read in such a museum as this ; and the brass salver, 
richly ornamented with ecclesiastic devices, once no doubt a recep- 
tgcle for offertory coins, and which with its contents was appropri- 
ated bodily. Now, the contents have gone, and only the shell remains. 
It is the same with the poor-box, with its inscription ‘for the indi- 
gent blind,’ which has been abstracted, forced, rifled, and thrown 
away. Over that lie a number of life-buoys, and a large coil of 
copper Wire ; they are part of the pieces damnatifs which led to the 
conviction of some of those astute rascals, through whose deep-laid 
schemes the Long Firm was so prosperous, and so long escaped 
detection. How wide are the operations of the ‘ receivers,’ and of 
those who remain behind the scenes employing others as cat’s-paws, 
may be judged from another nondescript heap lying in the recess of 
one of the windows. Here are a dozen or more mirrors in hand- 
some black-and-gold Oxford frames, and with them a number of 
plates of quicksilvered glass. These form part of the plunder still 
unclaimed of a certain successful receiver, who was very cleverly 
‘run in’ for the unlawful possession of other things. There had 
been a large robbery in a City warehouse—carpets and cloth goods— 
and this particular receiver was strongly suspected to have given 
harbourage to the ‘swag.’ But he was outwardly a most respect- 
able tradesman, occupying an imposing shop in a good street, and 
to openly accuse him, or forcibly enter his premises to search, was 
out of the question. The detectives who had the job in hand had 
recourse to aruse. They went into a public-house not far off, 
indited an artfully-worded note in a feigned hand, and sent the 
pot-boy with it to the shop. The letter was one of warning. The 
‘coppers’ (policemen) were close at hand. They meant to search 
his ‘drum’ (house). He had better get rid of he knew what. 
The honest tradesman fell into the trap readily enough. Soon 
afterwards the detectives saw him issue cautiously forth; look up 
the street, then down it, and thinking himself unobserved he hailed 
a four-wheel cab, which he himself carefully loaded with a lot of 
baggage. Of course, before the cab could drive off the police made 
their descent, and, laying an embargo on the cab, took it, with the 
itadesman and his luggage, bodily to the nearest police-station. 
An examination of the boxes disclosed the missing goods. One was 
& costly piece of velvet-pile carpet; and the whole value of the 
articles was upwards of three hundred pounds. The carpets were 
siven up to the prosecutors; but the mirrors were never claimed, 
and here they still are. 

It has often happened that a very small matter gives the clue 

discovery. There is no more damning fact against a suspected 
person than the possession of a few small wedges of wood. This 
may seem strange at first sight. To own a ‘jemmy,’ a life-pre- 
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server, or a crucible for boiling down the precious metals might 
appear, upon the face of it, suspicious. But what harm can there 
be in wedges of wood three or four incheslong? They are amon 

the most trusted implements of the burglar’s stock-in-trade. Qno 
of them placed at the bottom of the door will close it far more 
effectually than any number of bolts and bars. Force from outside, 
however vigorously applied, only tightens the wedge, and thus time 
is given to the nefarious workman within to make good his escape by 
the window. This was the rule in many of the recent portico robberies 
and West-end burglaries. The burglar entered the room, wedged 
the door, opened the window and threw out a light ladder of ropes, 
his ultimate means of retreat, and then began his depredations. [If 
disturbed, the delay at the door was sufficient for him to effect 
his exit. Possession of two or three of these wedges betrayed the 
antecedents of a certain Mr. Davis, otherwise ‘ Sausage,’ who was 
charged with complicity in the robbery of the Swiss mail. It was 
an extremely clever job, as the van was reached while the train 
was in motion; it was opened, bonds and paper of much value 
were abstracted, and before the next stoppage all looked, at least 
upon the surface, as sound as before. Every effort to get upon the 
track of the robbers were fruitless ; but later on, ‘ Sausage,’ in the 
most undeniable ‘ get-up,’ was found to be in possession of cer- 
tain of the bonds, which he was endeavouring to dispose of, and 
he was apprehended at Charing-cross. After committal, his 
baggage, at a first-class hotel, was searched, and the wedges, 
together with an extremely neat and handy pocket-crowbar, 
were found at the bottom of his portmanteau. This led to fur 
ther inquiry, and a reference to the registers divulged Mr. 
Davis’s previous career as an old convict. He was, however, 
in funds, and he appealed against his arrest, carrying the case 
into the court of Queen’s Bench, where the judges, probably with 
some reluctance, acknowledged they had no jurisdiction, and Mr. 
Sausage Davis was discharged. Another instance of detection 
through wedges may be described here. There had been a number 
of cleverly contrived iron-safe robberies in certain large warehouses 
in Southwark, and the perpetrators had long escaped scot-free. The 
method of execution was in all cases probably precisely similar. Ea- 
trance was gained by means of a false key, which is easily enough 
to make by the process known as ‘squeezing the lock.’ This 
merely means the insertion of a skeleton key, enclosing a thin 
sheet of wax. By moving the key gently from side to side, the 
impression of the wards is easily obtained, and after that it 1s all 
plain sailing. The warehouse entered, the thieves, with thick 


stockings drawn over their boots, proceeded at once to the count- 


ing-house, wedged the door as already described, and attacked 
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the safe. Slips of steel, increasing in size, were inserted by 
means of & hammer ingeniously contrived. It was a leaden 
hammer, and each end was covered with a thick layer of leather. 
The leather, saturated in water, entirely deadened the sound 
made by the hammer when struck. As soon as the aperture 
was large enough to admit a heavy crowbar—brought in several 
pieces to the scene of action by female accomplices under their 
shawls—strength and leverage were sufficient to prise open the 
safe. These safe robbers long eluded the police, but at length 
they were surprised at their work, and had only just time to make 
of, leaving all their implements behind them. Among them were 
the wedges. Then followed the search of certain suspected houses, 
and in one were found two or three chairs from which the wedge- 
shaped ends had been recently sawn. ‘The wedges picked up in 
the warehouse were obviously the ends of the chair; they fitted ex- 
actly, and were of the same wood. By this means the robbers 
were detected and secured. Were it not for the possible incon- 
veniences of owning such property, persons who travel much, and 
lodge in strange hotels, would do well to carry one of these wedges 
wherever they may go. Itis quite a mistake to suppose that locking 
or bolting will perfectly secure a bedroom door. A bolt can be 
shot back from outside by means of a knife or piece of wire, the 
lock may be opened by a picklock or skeleton key. It is quite un- 
safe, also, to leave the key in the lock inside. Hotel thieves make 
use of an ingenious contrivance like a small hand-vice, which screws 
on to the end of the key, visible outside, and which, when tightly 
fastened, easily makes the key revolve in the lock. 

Many interesting specimens of the foregoing implements are 
to be met with in the museum in Palace-place. There are other 
cinosities, some with associations far more horrible, others happily 
with far less. Among the former may be mentioned the garments 
of the Rev. Mr. Watson, who murdered his wife at Brixton, the 
axe he used, and the new rope he bought to tie up the box con- 
taming the body. From the clothes and the boots—a pair of 
imcompromising nearly new half-wellingtons—pieces have been 
cut out for the analysts who tested them and the stains they bore 
lo discover the traces of human blood. There is also the whole 
paraphernalia of the Wainwright murder—poor Harriet Lane’s 
rine pieces of her hair, the hatchets, the spade, and the piece of 
nage There is the butcher’s knife, an especially lethal 
apon, which Coppin borrowed from a respectable tradesman 
to me for the purpose of stabbing his wife. The butcher very 
i “ refused to take back the knife after the hideous deed was 
the * 4118 customers could not or would not believe this, and 

Poor man altogether lost his trade. There are bludgeons of 
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lead, knob-kerries of home manufacture, razors still] encrusted 
with gore, pistols of every shape, size, and make—gome old. 
fashioned duelling-pistols, like those taken from two foolish French. 
men, who were caught on Wimbledon Common in the act of per- 
petrating a so-called affair of honour ; others neat revolvers of the 
best modern workmanship, like the small weapon taken from the 
Blackheath highwaymen who raised a short-lived panic the yegr 
before last. There are bundles of letters connected with the dig. 
graceful baby-farming cases for which Margaret Waters wag exe. 
cuted—a correspondence which, written as it is upon superfine 
crested and monogrammed paper, might reveal to its readers the 
mysteries of many unpleasant social scandals. There is the key 
which Mullins, who murdered the old lady at Bow, conveyed su. 
reptitiously into a gentleman’s pocket in order to shift the suspicion, 
but which had just the opposite effect, and led directly to the iden. 
tification of Mullins. Here is, too, the very cheque for which the 
poor woman, who was known to receive her money in such large 
instalments, became the murderer’s prey. Here are all Peace’s 
stock-in-trade. The curator of the museum, and indeed the police 
generally, speak civilly of the ‘old man,’ as he was called, because 
he was a master of his infamous art. How neat-handed and 
careful he was may be seen by his implements and tools. They 
are all nicely finished; each has its appropriate leather or metal 
case. That he did a great business may be estimated from the 
size of the pot of fire-proof clay or crucible in which he melted down 
his spoil. The false arm again, with its iron hook, which gave 
him the appearance of having lost a hand, is a very cleverly con- 
structed piece of mechanism, and was probably his own work. It 
is surpassed, however, by another curiosity in this collection—a 
dark lantern made out of a tin Bryant & May’s match-box. The 
skill and ingenuity displayed in the manufacture of this is worthy of 
an article de Paris, and shows how anxious its owner was t 
elude observation, seeing that a lantern sufficient for all purposes 
could have been bought anywhere for a few shillings. Another 
ingenious but simple implement is that constructed for the destruc: 
tion of hayricks by fire. This is a sharp spike or spear-head fas- 
tened to a long thin staff. Just below the blade a lump of highly 
inflammable material is fastened, from the end of which hangs 8 
long slow-match. The incendiary thrusts the spike far into the 
stack or rick, sets fire to the end of the fuze, which gradually burns 
up to the inflammable matter at the spear-head; this ignites 
fiercely, and sets fire to the stack. By this time an hour or mor 
has elapsed, and the guilty persons are faraway. It is otherwise with 
those cases of arson where the miscreants set fire to outhouses ” 
dwellings simply to earn the reward for giving the alarm of fire. 
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Perhaps the most curious of all the devices which rogues em- 
joy to outwit and prey upon their sillier fellows are those which the 
fortune-tellers employed only a year or two ago. There will always 
be eredulous people in the world, and fools do not diminish even at 
his advanced decade of the nineteenth century. Not long ago a 
nodern magician established himself in Homer-street, Marylebone- 
road, and under the sonorous title . Professor Zindavesta gave 
‘terviews to all who wished to consult him. He cast horoscopes, 
. calculated nativities, and, to quote the words of his own adver- 
tisoment, answered ‘in a clear, truthful, and interesting manner all 
‘inquiries respecting Travels, Journeys, Absent Friends, Removals, 
a oe aa Children, Business Speculations, or the General 
Affairs of Life.’ For a long time he drove a roaring trade, but 
eventually our system of paternal government, which endeavours to 
protect fools even against themselves, determined to put a stop to 
the imposition. Some cynical detective was sent to have his for- 
tune told, and when he had heard it he ungratefully took possession 
of the magician, with all his stock-in-trade. The whole of these 
properties are now in the museum. There is the black gown and 
the long wig, the white wand, the richly-bound book, with parch- 
ment leaves, each, with its printed headings, covered with astrologi- 
cal hieroglyphics. There is the magic mirror, ‘in which,’ as the 
advertisement says, ‘ ladies can take a look at their future partners ;’ 
a box like a photographic camera, with a revolving band at the end, 
which the operator can set in motion at will, and so bring the proper 
portrait in view. There is a mass of correspondence from his clients, 
bearing mostly on the subject. Some virgins of forty and upwards 
write to ask, ‘ Will I ever be married? What Trayd will he be, 
and will Tbe happy?’ Others write for parcels of the professor’s 
nostrums, prepared from plants which had been gathered under the 
influences of the planets. Corn-destroyers, beautifying lotions, effec- 
live eye-waters and depilatories, are what he seems to have mostly 
sold, and some wondrous effective liquids, known as the elixir of life 
and the spirit of love. So inventive a genius might well complain 
ofthe harsh misconstruction with which the law viewed his acts. 
He would soon have amassed a considerable fortune if he had been 
suffered to continue in his profession. Among other of his posses- 
Slons is his private journal, in which he entered the number of visits 
he received. On some days there were ninety to consult, on some 
. hundred, on some even more. This, at the rate of five shillings 
one which was his usual fee, would have brought him in about 
- thousand a year. But his career was cut short, and instead of 
uxurious old age, he had to face life anew after three months as 
togue and a vagabond in one of the London prisons. 
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THE EYNESHAM GHOST. 
A Personal Experience. 


By CapTain ARTHUR COLLINS. 





‘THE coverts haven’t been disturbed for years, so I know the shoot. 
ing will be all right; the house, they tell me, is comfortable 
though it is so old; and I believe there’s a ghost, if you care for 
such things: you must try and come.’ 

Somehow or other no one ever thought of refusing Lord Rap. 
noch anything; certainly I never did, for I was very fond of my 
young kinsman; so I said I would go, though it involved throwing 
over two engagements of long standing. Perhaps, too, the curiosity 
I felt about Eynesham Manor—the place he referred to—had some. 
thing to do with my ready assent. Being a cadet of the clan that 
hailed Harry Rannoch for chief, I had heard a good deal about it 
in an indefinite mysterious kind of manner when quite a boy; in 
one’s youth, too, the retina of the mind is so unclouded, that 
what few impressions are received become indelibly printed, to 
wax faint perhaps as years roll by, still liable to be revived at any 
moment by some chance allusion or happening that half awakens 
remembrance, like the action heat or particular chemicals have on 
some writing fluids. 

Strangely enough this was to be its present owner's first visit as 
well as mine; a yachting accident, and that modern scourge, typhoid, 
had disposed of three good lives in as many months, and Harry was 
recalled suddenly from a West Indian station, where he was leading 
the busy insouciant life of a sub-lieutenant in Her Majesty’s navy, 
to find himself ‘an hereditary legislator,’ the possessor of several 
large estates and an enormous rent-roll, and the aim and prize of 
high calling of half the match-making mothers in England, none 
of whom en attendant would have allowed their daughters to danee 
with him the previous season. 

Eynesham Manor was one of the estates I have referred t, 
situate in a wild and lonely part of Blankshire. The late Lord 
Rannoch had never resided there, nor, to the best of my belief, had 
his predecessor. Some mystery—some deed of violence or wrong, 
that had doubtless been a blot on the fair scutcheon of the race # 
the time, but had been so condoned by the long softening of yea's 
as to have all the shame taken out of it, and indeed had probably 
become quite a respectable family tradition—still hung over the g") 
old feudal house like a pall. 
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THE EYNESHAM GHOST. 493 
In the intervals of whist, as the Flying Dutchman was whirling 
is thither next day, I tried in vain to recall the old nurse’s tales of 
my youth about it. ‘Perhaps I may discover some clue, extract 
ome information from the traditionary oldest inhabitant in the place,’ 
[thought at last, and settled my attention to making the most of 
the bad hands persistently dealt to me that afternoon, whereby the 
good player is to score over the indifferent one—at least so runs the 

a. 
~“— was late when we reached the house, for a long drive supple- 
nented our railway journey. Very comfortable and alluring it 
looked, its many mullioned windows all aglow, and a ruddy patch of 
light streaming from the open hall-door on to the gravelled drive. 
On crossing the threshold of a haunted house, I ought no doubt to 
have felt a thrill of indefinable horror, had I been properly consti- 
tuted. As a matter of fact, however, cold and the pangs of 
hunger made me callous to all but the probable condition of my 
bedroom fire and the dinner-hour. 

Family portraits and armour, rare tapestry, richly carved-oak 
funiture, and an elaborate plaster ceiling—moulded into many a 
curious cipher and armorial bearing—gave quite an old-world 
character to the hall in which we dined, while an admirably-con- 
structed horseshoe-table enabled the entire party to face and enjoy 
the genial warmth of the huge wood-fire. An early adjournment 
was made ; for all were tired with the long journey, and wished to 
be fresh and in good fettle next day for the shooting, of which 
excellent reports were given. 

To make what follows clear, I must rather minutely describe 
ny bedroom and its position. One other room adjoined it, occu- 
pied by my cousin Rannoch; and these two were separated from 
the rest of the bedrooms by a passage and the drawing-room—an 
up-stairs apartment, so customary in houses of that date. My room 
was large and lofty, and the walls panelled in dark oak; the bed 
immediately on the left on entering, the window facing it; and 
beside that, and at an opposite angle to the other one, the door 
leading into Harry’s room, down a short flight of steps. A third 
door—the only other one in the room—was close beside it, seem- 
ney little used, and securely fastened. I was too tired, however, 
° make many investigations that night; but went straight to bed, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Some two or three hours must have elapsed—for the fire had 
“1 low and flickering—when I awoke with a start. No per- 

“ — or sight had aroused me; but awake I was—most 
: aficic, 4 » every nerve tense, every faculty keen. There was just 
ie ght from the expiring embers to enable me to notice the 

at the head of my bed silently open and as silently close. An 
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icy wind seemed to pervade the apartment ; and as it passed by me 
almost instantaneously the third door in the opposite corner, which 
I had thought so securely fastened, opened and closed in the Same 
mysterious manner. 

Was I dreaming? could I believe my eyes? Then, before ] 
had time to recover from my astonishment, from beyond the door 
just closed came the cry of a child—not the petulant accents ¢ 
temper or momentary pain, but a cry so pitiful and despairing, g 
instinct with terror and agony, that my blood curdled in my veins, 
the next moment to course headlong through them, every spark 
of manhood roused to succour the helpless and tormented, | 
rushed to the door, and tried in vain to force it open. Again the 
ery; and this time I caught the words: ‘ Ah, not there! not there? 
followed by a low fiendish laugh, a struggle, and the sound of a 
falling down a flight of stairs, and alighting with a dull thud at the 
bottom. 

Calling loudly to Harry to come and help me, I redoubled my 
efforts to force the door. Suddenly it opened into my room. Again 
I felt the same chill breath, and the door closed; the one into the 
passage opened and shut. Though I saw no form, heard no foot. 
steps, yet I felt some Presence, some awful Thing, had passed me; 
and, mad with anger and awe, I hurried into my cousin’s room, and 
quickly roused him. He noticed my evident agitation, and listened 
attentively to what I told him of the horrible visitation ; but he had 
heard nothing, and naturally thought I had been dreaming, or 
suffering from a prolonged nightmare. He came into my room, and 
we carefully examined the third door. It was closely fastened, and 
defied our combined efforts to open it. 

‘We must leave it till the morning, old fellow,’ he said at last, 
with a yawn; ‘but I'll exchange rooms with you, if you like.’ 

This I would not hear of, and we sought our respective beds, 
leaving the door of communication between our rooms open. | 
could sleep no more; the horror and supernatural fear I had « 
first experienced by degrees became absorbed in the mortification ! 
felt I had been so helpless in giving aid where it was apparently 0 
needed. The plaintive boyish tones, ‘Ah, not there! not there! 
rang in my ears at intervals all night. Then the whole scene would 
pass before me like some hideous phantasmagoria: the mysterious 
opening and closing of the doors ; the piteous appeal, answered by 
the cruel fiendish laugh; the struggle; the dull thud of the falling 
body; and then the dead silence, and unseen unheard passage of the 
Presence through my room. 

We agreed the next morning not to mention the occurrence 
the rest, but to sit up and watch carefully ourselves that night, , 
see if we could unravel the mystery. The shooting was varied 
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excellent, but my nerves were unhinged, and I could hit nothing. 
Pleading & bad headache, I returned to the house after luncheon, 
ietermined, if possible, to discover something myself. First I care- 
fally examined the third door in my room. It seemed as though it 
bad been fastened for years; on striking its panels, however, there 
was a hollow reverberating sound, as though there was a passage 
the other side of it. I next extended my scrutiny to the exterior 
of the house. ‘Two sides looked on to an old bowling-green and a 
flower-garden, the other on to the carriage-drive, and the fourth— — 
where our rooms were—on to the little church, only separated from 
the dwelling-house by an unusually large yew hedge. Judging from 
the position of our windows, I made out there must be a large space 
of outside wall unaccounted for, so to speak, by the rooms within. 
This was thickly overgrown with ivy. After some research, and 
with the help of a gardener’s ladder, I discovered the tracery of a 
window beneath the luxuriant evergreen. It appeared to have been 
bricked up; and this strengthened a conviction I felt there must 
be a passage the other side of the locked door in my room, leading 
to some apartment on a lower level, now disused, and to which 
doubtless the blind window pertained. A secret chamber was nothing 
wonderful in so old a house. No doubt such chambers existed 
in many old houses, and are always curious and interesting— 
strange relics, more moving than any history of the time when a 
man was not safe in his own house, and when it might be necessary 
to secure a refuge, beyond the reach of spies or traitors, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Such a refuge was a necessity of life to a great 
medieval noble. But after the terrible sounds I had heard the 
previous night, I felt more inclined to connect this one with some 
secret deed of wrong and violence, nay, possibly murder. I did not, 
however, like to take any further steps without consulting Rannoch. 
_ ‘That night we sat up late over whist, and it was long after mid- 
ught before we separated. Harry, fatigued with his long day’s 
shooting, was rather inclined to pooh-pooh the ghost business, as 
he called it, but I persuaded him to watch one hour with me. We 
wheeled an old-fashioned couch round to my bedroom fire, piled up 
the logs on the andirons, and, lighting our cigarettes, awaited what 
might happen. With his usual kind thoughtfulness, seeing how 
morbid and nervous I was, my cousin tried to interest me in every- 
- topics. He was full of admiration for the Manor House— 
: shooting so good; declared he would spend a few months of 
a there. Then followed schemes for improvement—a billiard- 
0 be improvised, new stables built, the old bowling-green the 
"ry place for lawn-tennis. 
- And, of course,’ he added laughingly, ‘we'll lay your ghost 
you, even if it entails a bishop to manage the job.’ 
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The words were hardly out of his mouth when the door from 4} 

: , e 
outside corridor slowly opened, the icy draught seemed to pass us 
and the mysterious portal in the opposite corner flew back on its 
hinges and then immediately closed. In an agony of fear I listenea 
for what I seemed to knew must follow; ah, too horrible! again 
the heart-rending little voice praying for mercy, followed by the low 
cruel laugh, the struggle, the fall, and a dead silence. Rannoch 
rushed to the door with an oath, and, as I had done the previous 
night, tried to force it open. Suddenly it seemed to yield to his 
efforts, and he sprang through; but an irresistible power impelled 
him back into the room, and seemed to crush him down, while the 
door again closed behind him. The chill breath had passed me, and 
the other door opened and shut, before he had risen half stunned and 
dazed from his knees. Like all men ofa happy sunny temperament, 
it required a great deal to rouse my cousin, and I had never before 
seen him so thoroughly enraged. He swore solemnly he would hare 
the mystery solved if he had to pull down the house brick by brick; 
no Glamis secret should cast its baneful shadow over his race, 
Curiously enough it never occurred to either of us to attribute the 
circumstance to any trick or design of others, there was something 
much too horrible and real about it for that. Rannoch passed the 
rest of the night on the couch beside the fire in my room, and! 
heard him muttering and moaning in his fitful slumbers at intervals 
during the few remaining hours of the night. 

We once more agreed to say nothing of the matter to the rest 
of the party, but to watch again by ourselves. I pondered 
deeply over what had happened all day; an idea struck me—to 
sprinkle the floor with flour, and so try and detect the traces of the 
mysterious visitant. I mentioned this to Harry, and he promised 
to have the necessary preparations made. That evening the doctor 
from the adjacent country town dined with us, a man who had lived 
all his long life in the neighbourhood, and so I thought I might 
learn something from him. Watching my opportunity, I drew him 
apart from the rest, and asked him if he had ever heard the Manor 
House was haunted. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, instinctively lowering his voice and glant- 
ing round to see whether my cousin was near us, ‘ yes, it has long 
had that reputation. Our host’s father was only here once, and never 
put foot inside the place again; what it was that made him take 
such a dislike to it no one knows, and he was not the kind of man, 
as you I daresay remember, people cared to put idle questions \. 
You are aware, of course, this estate came to your family from the 
distaff side; Lady Joan Eynesham, who married the third Lord 
Rannoch, was sole heiress of this Manor. She seems to have been 
a hard vindictive woman, and had an extraordinary dislike for her 
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eldest son. The story goes she flogged him to death for never writing 
‘x his copybooks without blotting them—poor lad, a heavy punish- 
nent surely for so slight an offence ; certain it is that about thirty 
years ag0, when they were making some alterations in this house, 
they found hidden away amongst the joists of an old window-sill a 
bundle of copybooks, bearing the date when Lady Joan lived here, 
and answering to the description given, each page in them blotted 
and smeared. Another legend about her is, that she used to shut 
up the unfortunate boy in a kind of dark room for hours together, 
and that one day, when he struggled against this fate, she threw him 
violently down some stairs, and so injured his spine that he shortly 
after died. Have you noticed her portrait in the gallery here? It 
is a very remarkable face, and remarkable as a painting too—one of 
Holbein’s best. There is one of the poor boy there also. Needless 
to add her ghost is supposed to haunt one of the bedrooms—lI think 
in the western wing—rather apart from the others. I only know 
the servants—always too ready to believe in such tales—will not 
go near the room after dark.’ 

Here the rest of the party joined us, and the garrulous little 
doctor quickly turned the conversation. But what he had told 
me seemed to tail-in strangely with the sounds we had heard in 
the hidden passage, and I confess I disliked more than ever our 


self-inflicted vigil, so soon to commence. Shortly after, all had 


retired, and Harry and I found ourselves alone in ‘our remote 
room; he was no longer inclined to laugh at the matter, but was 
rather sternly resolved to sift it thoroughly. We sprinkled the 
flour thickly between the doors, and then sat down beside the fire to 
watch for what might follow. Rannoch had brought a heavy-loaded 
stick, and there was a dangerous gleam in his blue eyes, and a set 
resolution in the lines round his mouth, very alien to his usual care- 
less happy expression. Suspense became intolerable as time went 
on, and we sat there, silent and intent, waiting for what, or for 
whom? Yes, at last the door, on which our straining eyes had 
been so long fixed, swung noiselessly back on its hinges, the same 
ley wind blew chilly through the chamber; and then with dismay and 
horror we saw footprints, apparently those of a woman and a child, 
printing themselves off, one by one, on the level spotless surface— 
heen plain and palpable, but of the dreadful Presence nothing 
ore, 

Rannoch started to his feet and seized his life-preserver directly 
the first door moved; before I could restrain him, he rushed into 
the hidden passage as the other one opened, and the next moment 
it closed on him. Of what followed I have but a confused remem- 
brance ; the struggle sounded louder and seemed more protracted ; 


© boyish cry, the mocking cruel laugh, and Harry’s muttered 
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oaths were mingled in a hideous hell of discord; then dull sound, 
of bodies falling, and silence broken only by groans. The ney 
moment—so it seemed—the rest of the party were crowding int 
the room, aroused by my shouts and ringings. We speedily burst 
open the closed door, and sprang into the passage. At the further 
end of it was a landing, and some dilapidated-looking stairs leading 
to a chamber beneath; there—stretched on the floor, a strange 
ghastly-looking heap, in his gay-coloured velvet smoking-suit—tay 
my dear young cousin, insensible, nay more, to all appearance dead, 
With difficulty and all loving care we lifted him up, and carried 
him far away from the hateful accursed chamber, to one quite the 
other side of the house. For weeks he hovered between life and 
death, and brain-fever of the worst and most virulent type made 
us tremble for his reason for a still longer period. But youth and 
a naturally strong constitution pulled him through at last. The 
winter was past, though, before he could venture out of his room, a 
gaunt pale shadow of his former self, tottering on my arm. | 
had, of course, avoided all reference to that awful night, fearing it 
would excite him. On the second day, however, that he was able to 
leave his room, we were moving slowly down a corridor, hung with 
pictures, leading from it, when I suddenly felt his arm stiffen in 
mine, and with difficulty I prevented his falling. 

‘Look!’ he cried, with a pained expression, ‘look! there she 
is, that accursed woman! Ah, take me away—dquick, she is on 
me !’ 

I hurried him back to his room, and it was some time before he 
regained his composyre. I took an early opportunity of examining 
the picture that had so alarmed him; beneath it I saw the name, 
Lady Joan Eynesham ; and instantly it occurred to me this must be 
the portrait the doctor had spoken of. It was indeed a remarkable 
one, life-sized, a canvas instinct with Holbein’s genius and stiff 
mannerisms. It represented a lady of more than average height, 
dressed in black, with the long white coif and wimple worn by 
widows of that period; a hard, cruel, pitiless face—a face once seen 
never to be forgotten—I can see it now as I write. This, then, was 
the effigy of our mysterious visitant, whose footprints I had seen 
only. Poor Harry’s instant recognition of a picture he had never 
seen before proved it so beyond a doubt. Close by I found the 
picture of her son—a boy endowed with all the hereditary beauty of 
his race, with comely limbs and graceful mien and wistful pathebic 
blue eyes—a child one could imagine a mother worshipping ® 
treasuring with deepest affection, not ruthlessly tormenting * 
persecuting even unto the death. = 

That evening Rannoch voluntarily told me what befell him 12 
the secret passage. Instead of finding it in darkness, as he feared, 
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he said it was lit by a strange distinct light. At the farther end 
he saw 2 woman, answering in every detail of dress, form, and face 
to the Holbein portrait he had noticed a few hours before. A boy, 
apparently about twelve, was struggling with her as she was drag- 
-~¢ him to the head of the broken staircase. 

‘Ag [rushed up the corridor to his rescue, this incarnate fiend 
tumed on me. The same irresistible power that had forced me 
back into your room the first night we watched together now seemed 
to sweep me, with the boy, headlong over the stair-landing. I 
remember no more. And now let this be a sealed subject between 
us for ever; [ cannot bear to discuss it. Take me away, too, from 
this curse-stricken house directly I can be moved.’ 

I have little more to add. My cousin had all the family pic- 
tures removed from Eynesham to Castle Rannoch. There was one 
exception—the Holbein of Lady Joan. This he deliberately had 
burnt, though the Committee of the National Gallery prayed for it 
at his own price. The portrait ofthe ill-fated boy hangs in his own 
sitting-room at Rannoch. ‘The marvellous pathetic beauty of the 
face attracts all who see it there; but to any inquiries he simply 
answers, ‘An ancestor of mine ;’ and perhaps, as the little doctor 
said of his father, ‘He is not the kind of man people care to put 
idle questions to.’ 

Eynesham Manor is turned into a farmhouse ; the western wing, 
with its secret chamber and blood-stained memories, was razed to 
the ground. 
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A DAY’S HOWDAH-SHOOTING. 
A Sketch. 


THE very name of howdah-shooting is suggestive of a regal sport, 
with all the pageantry of barbaric splendour and Oriental luxury ; 
but let imagination weave her brightest fancies, and memory shall 
hasten to fill in the outlines with friendly forms, and to give a warm 
reality to the picture. Old scenes, from the faded past, shall reap. 
pear in bright and vivid colours, familiar faces emerge from the 
darkness of oblivion, and silenced voices seem to speak again, 
Already there appears to mental view a little camp of white tents, 
nestling in a shady grove of mango-trees; and in the far distance 
rise the snow-capped peaks of the Himalaya Mountains, shading 
and sheltering that moist luxuriant belt of jungle which clings as a 
robe to their feet, where dark-leafed oak and silvery ash-tree, grace- 
ful palm and waving bamboo, golden-haired acacia and blushing 
rhododendra, mingle their foliage in Nature’s blending ; where the 
tall feathers of jungle-grass, green fronds of fern-trees, and the red 
flags of the poinsettia fill every opening with emulous height of 
growth ; and the rich soil below is carpeted with glossy blades of 
cactus and golden crests of pine-apples; till the air is dense with 
the exhalations, and oppressive with the odours of the rank vegeta- 
tion. A few scattered huts isolated in their lonely clearings, a few 
outlying fields protected with strong rude fences, mark the latest 
encroachments of cultivation on the ancient unclaimed hunting: 
grounds of the Himalayan Valley. Forest and jungle, reedy swamp 
and feathery grass, cover the whole scene, and extend far beyond 
the line of vision, lying so still, yet so full of life; hiding in their 
pathless thickets many a painted pheasant and rare game-bird, 
which shall tower but once again in its last flight; many a deer, 
whose dark or dappled skin, whose tortuous horns or broad antlers, 
shall soon hang as trophies in some English homestead ; many 
deadly snake, creeping and hateful still in the loathsomeness of its 
primeval curse; many a tusked boar, ready for strife and dangerous 
in the suddenness of his sidelong charge, who may fall ignobly t 
the rifle, but whose tusks may be taken only as the prize of the 
spear; and many a monarch of the subject fer, who shall mse 
against the intruder on his wild domains, to fight nobly and to die 
grandly, ‘ gasping defiance with his latest breath.’ Who would 
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think, and yet what sportsman does not know, that these, and more 
than these, lie lurking in the dark thickets, and veiled in the flowery 
foliage of these silent jungles? Over all, there is life enough in 
the clear azure, where some grand eagle may be seen soaring aloft, 
and crowds of keen-sighted kites circling over their unsuspecting 
prey ; where foul-visaged vultures, torpidly digesting their last gross 
meal of carrion, rest stupidly on the exposed branches of each 
towering tree ; where countless gay-plumaged birds twitter among 
the shrubs their polyglot songs of love, the jungle cock challenges 
his rival with the loud crow of defiance, or the vain peacock mars 
the peaceful harmony with the discord of his screaming cry. The 
scene is as old as time itself, yet ever new with fresh charms; it 
has furnished royal sport to many generations before our time, to 
Hindoo princes, Mahometan conquerors, and British settlers ; and 
many generations may share the same inexhaustible sport when we 
are gone, till newer colonists shall eventually reclaim the fruitless 
fertile soil for richer gardens, plantations of tea, and fields of pas- 
ture. 

But now let us enter into the camp, and first admire the stud 
of elephants, whose massive figures convey an idea of dignity and 
importance, but on whose inner qualification of pluck, training, and 
endurance the success of the expedition depends. There are the 
private howdah-elephants, standing apart like peers in their robes, 
and groups of pad-elephants, gathered about them, represent a fair- 
seeming, if less reliable, following. That large tusker, who is so 
placidly accommodating himself to receive the proud burden of his 
own howdah, is well worth the hundred gold mohurs, or 1601., 
which was given for him; for he is fast and yet easy in his paces, 
and stanch to walk up to a fighting tiger, or to receive without a 
tremor the far more alarming attack of a boar grunting at close 
quarters. There are none here quite equal to him, though several 
of the other private elephants cost their 100J. each, and might be 
relied on in a risky encounter ; while the meaner herd are mostly 
animals borrowed from the Commissariat, or lent by friendly native 
gentlemen. They are amusing animals to watch at all times, and 
most interesting in the intelligence which they display, in recog- 
using the orders and anticipating the wishes of their attendants, 
lowering their bulky frames to receive their own loads, and lending 
their great strength to a willing servitude; ready to twist aside 
with their trunk or to push down with their forehead any obstructing 
obstacle at the desire of their driver, yet rebelling against the prod 
of his driving-iron to step on a fragile bridge, and feeling every step 
of their way over any treacherous ground. It would appear as 
though they realised the power and the responsibility of their own 
immense bulk and strength, and knew that in sudden fall or yielding 
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quagmire the one would be fatal and the other of no avail, yy 
the danger they most fear may not always be evaded; for many a 
veteran tusker may remember how he lost his young wild freedom jy 
a pitfall, and would certainly never forget if he has once witneggeg 
the prolonged agony and the terrible death of one of his comrades 
ingulfed in a quicksand. In vain the imprisoned victim wastes hig 
giant strength against the yielding bondage of tenacious sand, strug- 
gling madly to regain his footing on the load shaken off his back, 
on branches of trees, or bundles of corn-sheaves, thrown to him fo; 
the purpose, all useless as straws to sustain his ponderous weight, 
till, screaming in agony of fright, he sinks inch by inch into his 
living tomb, while piteous cries of lengthened suffering still issue 
from his protruding trunk, till all is over. But though almost 
every elephant is by nature docile and good-tempered, yet the more 
essential qualifications required in a howdah-carrier are a cool tem- 
perament and a courageous spirit, which will face any sudden danger 
without alarm, and yield to no mad impulse of fear. For from the 
days of Porus and Alexander to the latest use of elephant siege- 
trains in modern times, it has always been found that, in cases of 
sudden fright, the submissive servant may become a dangerous 
tyrant, and deal more havoc on friends than foes. Some years ago 
a young ensign on the line of march hailed a passing elephant, and 
unclasping his military cloak tossed it up to the driver, when the 
animal, taking fright at the garment flying past his eyes, seized his 
supposed assailant in his trunk, and, throwing him on the ground, 
proceeded to stamp on him with his huge fore-foot. The plucky 
soldier coolly rolled back from the impending blow, was again 
kicked forward by the elephant’s hind-foot, and again rolled out of 
reach, when the driver induced his animal to forego his murderous 
impulse ; and so may mind ever prevail against matter, and cool 
pluck against brutal force. It is natural, then, that a gentle and 
courageous elephant, who has proved his courage in many a risky 
conflict, and carried his master safely through many a grand day’s 
sport, should be regarded as a valuable and a favourite pet ; and the 
fortunate owner of such an animal would no more willingly part with 
it than an Arab sheikh with his favourite mare. 

The gong sounds ten o’clock, the hour to mount and make @ 
start, and already from the large double-poled mess-tent a goodly 
company are trooping forth, lighting the first digestive cigar, and 
making for their respective elephants, by each of which stands the 
personal attendant, with battery of guns and rifles ready to be handed 
up to his master as soon as he shall have climbed into his howdah. 
There is a large gathering to-day to beat a long track of jungle, com 
taining many kinds of mixed game, but no tigers; and from the 
nearest cantonment many officers have come out, including the 
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eneral of the division, lately from England. He has held his own 
with good shots at home, but he will find himself in strangely bad 
form for his first few hours in a howdah, and will give vent to his 
feelings, it may be, in strong language after some dozen misses; but 
he is too good a sportsman to be left long out of the first flight. 
That is our doctor in spectacles, who will add not so much to the 
bag as to the good cheer of the party. He may not break the line 
again to-day in excited pursuit of some rare bird for his collection, 
or some ugly reptile for bottling ; but even if he does, the trans- 
gression will be forgotten in the first draught of claret-cup, brewed 
after a mysterious process of his own. It has been whispered that 
the secret consists in a judicious dash of créme de vanille, which 
supplies the missing link between sweet and acid, and gives an 
agreeable and soft flavour to the beverage. That youngster, who, 
scorning the easy ladder, is climbing hand-over-hand by the rope 
into his howdah, is a middy of course, who has left his ship at 
Bombay for a fortnight’s cruise ashore. He is more at home per- 
haps with a ship’s musket than a rifle, and being rather a dangerous 
shooter, will be posted on the extreme left of the line, where he may 
blaze away at everything, and refuse to see the signal to cease 
firing, like a second Nelson, as long as the fieet is in motion. That 
man on the big tusker, which we were admiring just now, is the 
commissioner of the district, and the commander of the expedition. 
No better man could take the lead, for his official influence will 
insure the earliest intelligence of any marauding tiger, and his local 
knowledge and experience has taught him how best to circumvent 
the big game. The rest of the party are more or less old hands at 
the sport, who will keep line, obey orders, and shoot straight with- 
out jealousy. As there are no reports of tigers in the neighbour- 
hood, no particular caution is enjoined, but every one may shoot at 
anything, which promiscuous sport is more conducive to the general 
amusement, though less intensely exciting to a few ardent souls 
than the long silent beat after a marked tiger. 

‘Stick to your own places, gentlemen, and be careful to keep in 
line,’ is the last word of command as we advance in order of battle, 
with a pad-elephant or two between each howdah, and the intervals 
filled up with half the village population as beaters, making holiday- 
play of their rough work at sixpence a head to-day, with no thought 
of to-morrow. Their hard fare and simple pleasures might point a 
moral to some poor idlers on strike at home, with a keen eye for a 
hare on its form, and a crude idea of the joys and the wages of 
emigration. As the line approaches within sight of the jungle each 
sportsman first carefully examines his battery ; and having arranged 
his sooth-bores, loaded with shot, in the rack on one side, and his 
ball-guns and rifles in the other, turns to see that his shikaree 
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attendant in the hind-seat is duly equipped with hunting-knife in 
belt, loading-rod in hand, and plentiful ammunition of al] Sorts in 
the tray before him. Then rising from the seat, he takes gun in 
hand and stands prepared for the first shot; with legs slightly 
straddled and feet firmly planted on the boarded flooring of the 
howdah, he yields with practised balance to the jerk and sway of the 
elephant’s swinging stride. 

‘Why did you not fire, general ?’ says a safe shot in the nex} 
howdah, as he drops a brace out of a flight of rock-pigeons, com. 
monly known as the Indian grouse. ‘ Ah, of course ; I forgot that 
you are new to the howdah ; but never mind, you will soon get into 
the swing of it. My first trial of this sort of shooting used to remind 
me of old board-ship practice, when the captain of the Vernon—may 
his shadow never be less !—allowed a lot of young cadets to amuse 
themselves by trying their new guns at bottles hung out from bare 
studding-sail booms. How we staggered about and missed every 
aim until we got used to the motion! Try snap-shooting, and you'l 
soon find the howdah is no worse than the deck of a yacht, anda 
bounding deer no more difficult than a bolting rabbit.’ 

Now we are in the low grass, among the scattered bushes, which 
fringe the thicket-jungle. This is nice easy shooting, and affords 
capital practice, preliminary to the harder work before us. See how 
eracefully that peahen struts by in fearless beauty—vera incessu 
patuit dea—while her prouder lord seems to resent the strange intm- 
sion on his domestic privacy ; for these birds have been ever held in 
sacred reverence by all Hindoos from the earliest days of their 
ancient mythology. Little recks the impious middy for all the 
Brahminical superstitions, as he blazes away, innocuously of course, 
into the sacred family. The old birds may be allowed to go away 
in safety ; but those two brown chicks must come to bag; and they 
fall to an easy right and left. There go two, three, four black 
partridges within twenty yards of the general, who misses them all; 
but not so either his right or left files, old stagers who have forgotten 
how to miss a fair shot in the open, and would wipe all the eyes of 
Argus himself, if he gave them a chance. Clusters of bush-quail 
rise out of the thickets, and go scattered away in divergent flights; 
but of the true game-quail—choicest bonne bouche for a delicate 
appetite—which rise singly but continuously, a sufficient supply for 
the table must be gathered at once. Hares, similar in all outward 
appearance, but far inferior in flavour, to the English animal, twist- 
ing among the bushes, or darting into the coverts, afford good 
practice for rapid shooting; but the useful rabbit, which serves 80 
well to fill the bag, and enliven the sport at home, is a missilg 
variety in India. 

Inside the high and dense jungle, where it is impossible to 
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conjecture what bird may next tower above the tall grass tops, and 
jificult to distinguish what animal is moving through the dark 
thicket in front, it becomes advisable to stand prepared with the 
jouble smooth-bore, carrying shot in one and a bullet in the other 
parrel. The shooting is still continuous, but not so incessant as 
pefore; as each man, peering watchfully through the bushes, catches 
simultaneous sight and aim, and fires instantaneously or not at all. 
The line must be preserved, though two contiguous howdahs may 
often be invisible to each other; and the game must be marked 
accurately, and picked up sharply, without any dilatory search; though 
none but the shooter may know to what gun it fell, and none but 
the larger game will be recognised or claimed by the shooter himself. 
And now some frightened elephant screams, and nearly bolts away, 
as the savage grunt is heard, and the grizly head and gleaming tusks 
ofa solitary boar flashes by, too dangerously near him; or again 
some excited beaters exhaust their copious vocabulary of abuse, and 
hit out angrily with their iron-bound sticks, as a sounder of pigs 
breaks back through the line. The crack of rifles sounds distinct 
amidst the fusilade of shot-guns, and the ping of a stray bullet may 
be distinguished in its erring flight, or its well-known thud may be 
easily recognised when it strikes the body of a blue-bull crashing 
through the bushes, or a spotted deer springing high above their 
foliage. No trained retriever brings to hand the dead, or tracks the 
running ; but the well-pleased beaters rejoice to gather the spoil, 
tossing up the smaller, and lifting the bigger game on to the pad of 
a kneeling elephant, after the sacrificial knife has sanctified the 
flesh to the prejudices of their caste. 

A new light gleams through the dark coverts in front, and all 
the jungle seems to have come to a sudden end. In a few strides 
the whole line of elephants emerges on a strangely different scene. 
In the midst of a large clear opening in front appears a broad sheet 
of water, evidently shallow all over and dried up in parts, but fringed 
with a margin of rushes and low grass. There is a simultaneous 
pause, and a general gaze of surprise, when suddenly all eyes are 
drawn towards the novel sight of a wolf chasing a hare on the com- 
paratively open plain. It is a coursing match of Nature’s own 
Providing, and enacted on the silent stage of her own primeval 
amphitheatre, where the unusual human presence seems to be the 
ouly new and strange intrusion. Who would interrupt the appropri- 
ate episode? For many minutes, within sight of the whole line, the 
wolf pursues, in an easy canter, without the slightest apparent effort, 
the lying track of the hare, extended to her utmost stretch of speed, 


bedibus timor addidit alas; but the result is never doubtful. 
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bound, and the hare is screaming in his jaws. Shall he carry off his 
prey? Two rifles sound together, and two bullets throw their little 
clouds of dust over the wolf, as he turns to snarl his defiance, and 
disappears with all the honours of war. On again, with each flank 
of the line thrown forward, till the basin of the old lake, and the whole 
opening, is nearly enclosed in the arc of a circle, within which a ney 
and plentiful game is collected. A shout from the general, and his 
hat in the air, proclaims that he has made his first good score, and 
brought down his right and left of wild geese at a long rage, 
Snipe are rising on all sides, but there is no time to attend to them, 
while teal are circling overhead, geese are streaming away in the 
distance, and the whole Darwinian series of wild fowl are floating 
on the water, rising out of the rushes, or arriving from afar off, in 
wedge-shape phalanxes, to find their old and peaceful feeding-grounds 
disturbed by new invaders. The middy has shot murderously into 
the brown, and is sweetly reproving a shivering beater, who objects to 
pursue the wounded into unknown depths of water. But toujours per. 
drix is monotonous, and the sport with wild duck is fast and furious; 
but it is soon over; and—happy vision !—a grateful smoke rising over 
that little sheltered dell proclaims that luncheon awaits us there. 
Ah, those al-fresco banquets, which appear in the desert like 
the creations of magic or a conjurer’s art! A few stones or exten- 
porised sods of turf form the kitchen-range ; the antique spit turned 
by hand, fryingpan, and gridiron, with some round copper pots 
tinned to the brightuess of silver, constitute all the kitchen-utensils; 
but Spiers & Pond or the grillroom of the Criterion could tum 
out no more instantaneous and varied dishes than the native artist; 
and though a sandstorm may waste its fury on him, he will prevail 
against the raging elements as though a bright sky were shining on 
a peaceful picnic. Now you may safely satisfy a hunter’s appetite 
or quench a manly thirst ; for there is no tramping through rough 
turnips, nor toiling over weary stubbles, to follow after lunch ; but 
an easy ride and a quiet smoke in the howdah, without exertion or 
fear of indigestion. Toy with all the enticing viands if you will, but 
do not fail to pay your respects to the chef-d’a@uvre which hides its 
sweetness in that huge silvery bowl, the blaze-pan. This savoury 
dish is a great institution with all well-organised shooting-parties 1 
India. It is the perfect growth of an olla podrida of mixed game, 
which has furnished a continuous meal for many days, constantly 
replenished and recooked. No extraneous sauces, and no vege: 
able, save perhaps the sacred truffle, may sully its purity; and 
none but selected portions of the best game—boneless joints of phea- 
sant, partridge, or woodcock ; breasts of teal, floriken, and quail; 
the plump ortolan, and jellied extract of the deer—may find 4 place 
in it; till it attains the maturity of perfect excellence, and presents 
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, luscious show of the choicest morsels of game reposing in the 
dear element of their own native jelly. Now wash that down with 
daret-cup, judiciously mixed and exactly iced; and you will say, 
‘J have dined.” Then slowly mount your howdah, and smoke a 
contented pipe, while the sport begins again, and we beat our 
homeward way towards the setting sun and the new encampment. 

The morning sport was, as the morning of life, ardent, impetu- 
ous, and uncertain ; that of the afternoon is, as the ripe discretion 
of mature age, patient, discriminating, and effective. The heat, 
too, has become oppressive, the beaters are less lively, and the 
elephants march on with a statelier gait. ‘The smaller game has 
been gathered in abundance ; and the shooters, satiated with easy 
sport, look out only for nobler game. Sounders of pigs may go 
granting away, but the tusked boar must be stopped, if possible ; 
graceful fawns may bound lightly over the tall grasses, but the black 
buck falls quivering beneath them; blue-cows, scarce wilder than 
Exmoor cattle, glide unharmed through their native coverts, but 
the leading bull must test the long range ofa rifle. Still, where 
a floriken is seen, the competition is keen as ever; and where the 
short slow-flapping flight of a bustard has been marked, the excite- 
ment along the line is as lively as at the sound of ‘the alarm’ in 
camp, or at the cry of ‘mark cock’ in a Devonshire spinet. Still 
friendly banter enlivens the sport—for who so keen as rival gunners 
to ‘chaff’ a failure or admire success ?—till we emerge, hot and 
weary, from the skirt of the jungle. Then comes the critical 
period, when exhausted nature calls for a gentle stimulant, and the 
judicious doctor exhibits the right potion at the right time; and as 
the howdahs draw close together, the grateful cup passes with loving 
care from hand to hand ; for even a teetotaler would turn ‘ apostate 
from his own vile creed,’ and yield to temptation at such a time. 

The day’s sport is over, and nothing remains but a few fancy 
shots on the open homeward path; for the same camp is visible 
again under the green mango-trees, just as we left it in the morn- 
ing; only the great Himalayan peaks, which then loomed indis- 
tmet as a bank of clouds on the far horizon, now stand out sharp 
and clear, casting a lengthened shadow towards us as the sun sinks 
behind them. While we have been leisurely shooting over the in- 
tervening space, the magicians of the desert have silently trans- 
planted our camp; and the same scene which greeted us in the 
first glow of the morning, reappears again in the last glimmer of the 
‘vening. There is no interval of dawdling twilight, and the setting 
sun has scarce closed the parting day ere the mess-lamps are shin- 
"ig over the social evening meal, where the stirring incidents of 
the chase are narrated to a sympathetic audience, and if the misses 
are still mysterious, the hits are made historical. ‘ OLD LOG.’ 
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AN UNFAMILIAR INDUSTRY. 
Che Straw Trade of Luton. 


By Gorpon Fuaws. 


Tue dreary record of agitations and strikes has of late familiarised, 
not to say nauseated, the public with the unlovely features of the 
greater industries of this country. We are weary of hearing so 
much of talk, and so little of work quietly, contentedly, and 
thoroughly completed. It may be that a passing glimpse into 
one of the less pretentious industries, a general consideration of 
the steady system by which this noiseless, but indispensable, 
agency helps to maintain our national greatness, will prove a not 
unwelcome change to the reader of trades-union manifestoes and 
strike ultimatums. The contemplation of self-contained workers 
who, in this age of tongue-craft, remain intent upon doing the duty 
that lies nearest to hand may afford not only interest, but profit, to 
all who appreciate the importance of steady progress in industrial 
pursuits, as affecting the social, as well as tie commercial, pro- 
sperity of our country. 

Luton is a borough of some twenty-one thousand inhabitants, 
who mainly thrive by the manufacture of straw into hats and bonnets, 
and the allied operations incidental to the process. In the surround- 
ing district there are probably over fifty thousand persons directly 
and indirectly connected with the trade. Straw is not popularly 
esteemed a thing of beauty or value ; yet it supplies employment for 
farmers, villagers (children and adults), thousands of skilled opera- 
tives, and an enormous staff of warehousemen, clerks, importers, 
exporters, and their clientage, whose ramifications reach to the 
farthest corners of the earth. 

The straw manufacture owes its introduction into this country to 
Mary Queen of Scots, who on quitting France was so struck with 
the making of straw-plait by the women and children of Lorraine, 
that she persuaded a little colony of these folk to come over to 
England with her, in the hope that our peasantry might be able to 
learn the art and support themselves, instead of wintering on alms. 
From their arrival in 1561 the poor plaiters had but sorry times, 
until James I. took the colony under his protection, and planted 
them in the Luton district. No trace of the origin of the straw-plat 
industry remains in the nomenclature of the modern inhabitants. 


From that date until now the trade has centred and flourished i 


the Dunstable and Luton district. But the visitor who may chanee 
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to alight at Luton in hope of seeing something of the pretty indus- 
try of that uninviting town is likely to be grievously disappointed. 
Nearly all the straw plaiting is done in the villages of the district. 
No doubt the appearance of the country has vastly changed since 
royal patrons watched the nimble fingers at work three hundred 
rears ago, but the process is now as ofold. A stroll through these 
modernised villages, when the labourer’s wife and girls are taking 
their summer evening ease, gracefully grouped around the cottage- 
porch in apparently careless mood, albeit deftly fingering the 
golden straws which seem to blend without effort into glistening 
hands—such a sight as this repays curiosity and reconciles one to 
the unpicturesque region where the straws are changed for the very 
prosaic gold of commerce. Let us trace a blade of straw from the 
wheatfield to the showroom. It must have special qualities before 
the various polite attentions of plaiter and sewer are bestowed 
upon it. The best wheat produces the fittest straw for this 
manufacture. Other straws are discoloured and unworkable. 
Wheat is specially grown in Beds, Herts, and Bucks, and a little 
in Essex, but the bulk is produced in the first-named county. 
When ready for cutting, which is a critical operation, the primi- 
tive sickle is thrust in and the golden grain falls as in the old 
ifnot good days of Queen Mary. The farmer sheaves and stacks 
his crop with special care, as rough handling would damage the 
straw as effectually as machine mowers and threshers. Light soil 
with plenty of silex gives a suppleness and purity which are the 
value of the article. The factor bargains with the farmer as in 
other transactions ; but it tends to deteriorate the straw if kept over- 
long in stack. The purchaser employs men to ‘ draw’ the straws 
from each sheaf, which is done without bending them, a handful at a 
time, when the heads with the grain are cut off and are utilised in 
the ordinary way. The straws are then cut at the knots into eight 
or nine inch lengths by boys, and the miniature sheaves thus 
formed, after being sorted into thicknesses, find their way, directly 
orindirectly, through the plait market, into the hands of the plaiters. 
As already observed, nearly all the plaiting is done by villagers 

at their own homes. Until the introduction of the Education Act, 
ine years ago, children used to be largely employed in plaiting 
from very early age. At the visit of the Prince of Wales to Luton, in 
December 1878, there were in one of the chief warehouses inspected 
four girls, from four to eight years old, manipulating the straws in 
most effective fashion, illustrating in an interesting way the fitness 
: such work for children. The adult plaiters of to-day were taught 
the art in the plait schools for infants which used to flourish under 
© guidance of dames who thought more of proficiency with the 
"gers than with the head. For two or three pence per week the 
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wee folk were taught to twist straw into almost every pattern, unti] 
their touch became as delicate as that of the blind. Up to th 
beginning of this century all the hats and bonnets were made of 
whole straws, a comparatively easy operation. About 1815 split. 
ting had become general, done by a little apparatus originally 
invented by some French prisoners then in England, consisting of 
a point which enters the end of each straw. From this point 
radiate four or six little blades, on which the straw is pressed unt] 
split into ribbons. Whole straw is now chiefly used up in the 
coarser kind of hats, with occasional exceptions of fancy garden. 
hats, of which the newest design is made in straws dyed red, white, 
and blue. 

Leaving for the moment the consideration of the present state 
of the plaiting industry, we return to the straw now in the hand of 
some village operative. The work of plaiting is an eminently 
agreeable pastime in itself. Less fatiguing than many domestic 
occupations, it promotes habits of cleanliness and neatness in the 
worker. It can be carried on either indoors or while strolling along 
the green lanes. The process appears simple in the extreme, 
though demanding rare dexterity. The plaiting-is done not towards 
the worker, but from her, only one straw being introduced at a time, 
the projecting ends being trimmed off afterwards. The plait thus 
finished, in yard-lengths, is either taken by the maker to the 
market at Luton, or more frequently is collected by a middleman, 
who drives through the village in the interval between the weekly 
markets. In past years the earnings of plaiters were larger than 
they now are, for reasons to be presently noticed, the average 
earnings to-day being from one to two shillings per week for young 
girls, and from five to seven shillings and sixpence for women. A 
rough calculation was made a few years ago, which is a better 
gauge than if made in the present depressed state of agriculture, 
showing that a hundredweight of straw was worth about three 
shillings. This produced 40 lbs. of plaiting straws, worth from 8s. to 
18s., according to quality. These in turn would produce about 18 lbs. 
weight of plait, worth from 7. up to 201., according to fineness and 
pattern ; the made-up hats and bonnets fetching from 151. to 50. 

The next stage of the plait is that in which it is sewn into 
bonnets and hats. This is done by the large Luton warehousemel 
on their premises, where the various interesting operations wer 
witnessed by the Prince and party. Women of all ages sit at tables 
in @ spacious room, attired in white bibs or pinafores, like abnormal 
infants. These commence a bonnet by forming the ‘ button’ m the 
centre of the crown, and stitch, by hand or machine, the plait round 
and round until, by shaping it on the wooden or plaster blocks before 
them, the article is completed. It is then taken to the ‘ stiffening 
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oom, Where women sponge it with gelatine, after which it is dried 
snd ironed into final shapeliness by men, when the last touches of 
the ‘finisher’ fit it for wear. The less extensive firms order what 
shape and material they require from persons who buy plait and then 
‘gew’ and ‘finish’ it in their own homes ; and a great proportion of 
the trade is carried on by this domestic class of operative. The 
average earnings of the sewers is now only from twelve shillings to 
ffteen shillings per week. It is computed that of the twenty 
thousand inhabitants of Luton two-ninths are directly occupied in 
the straw-plait industry. ‘The plait halls are spacious markets, 
wherein the exchange of merchandise is carried on every Monday 
moming. Business commences at nine, and is over in two or three 
hours, during which time some two or three thousand buyers and 
sellers manage to transact a huge business, ranging from wholesale 
purchase for export to petty haggling with the poor village women 
who hawk the result of a week’s plait-work. 

Much of interest might be added by way of detail, but this must 
give place to the more important consideration of the present 
aspect of this industry and its future. The straw trade is languish- 
ing, not alone through causes which affect almost every industry, 
but through causes peculiar to itself, some of which may be removed 
if public interest can be awakened on the subject. It is an industry 
which has had the misfortune to prosper too rapidly, with the inevit- 
able consequence of tempting vigorous competition. This may be 
true of other industries also, but no other has had to complain of 
the competition of the ‘ heathen Chinee,’ at least to such an extent 
as Luton. Fortunes were rapidly made by men now barely over 
middle age. Twenty years ago a sober labourer or artisan living in 
one of the villages found that his wife and two or three girls could 
earn with ease as much as himself. What more natural than his 
migration into Luton, where with industry and thrift he and his 
family could rise to be plaiters, sewers, and finishers under one 
roof, and ere long the employers of others? Many such men are 
now the wealthy middle-class of Luton and the district. The vil- 
lagers were well-to-do as a class, and the tokens of a prosperous 
past are seen in the pretentious buildings and rapidly rising rents 
of that newly incorporated town. But some dozen years ago John 
Chinaman found that the lissom fingers that had imitated every 
craft under the sun could plait straw too. One enterprising English- 
man made 50001. one year by importing a shipload of Canton plait, 
aa called ; and so great was its success that the following year the 
The et was glutted, and he lost 20,0001. by his next speculation. 
re — of this plait is remarkable. In 1867 it was 1361 
3939 — picul being 1334lbs. weight. In 1869 there came over 

Pleuls ; in 1872, 18,445 piculs ; and in 1876, 20,894 piculs. 











































512 AN UNFAMILIAR INDUSTRY. 


This has operated disastrously upon the home ‘manufacture, \ 
dealer who used to collect from the villages paid an average of 9001 
per week for years to the plaiters. Since the importation of Canton 
plait he has only paid 40l. per week. ‘The merchant hag no 
suffered proportionately, though the whole trade is affected by the 
competition. To the unskilled eye the Canton plait is not distip. 
guishable from the English, but it is said to be less durable jy 
colour and substance. The Education Act has further affected the 
plaiters by putting an end to the plaiting schools; so that what with 
the competition of Chinese labour and the lessening demand anj 
opportunity for young plaiters, there is a possibility of this ancient 
and admirable art falling into desuetude. Again, the competition 
of France, Italy, and Germany, insignificant as it is, with the pro- 
hibitory duties imposed on exports by America and other countries, 
has done much to impede the progress of the straw trade. 

What is the remedy? Protection no Luton manufacturer cla- 
mours for, though the dream of Reciprocity doubtless floats through 
the bewildered brains of a few. But these are bad remedies at the 
best. England still commands the straw-markets of the world for 
quality of work. What is needed is a steady home demand for 
home manufactures. If the leaders of fashion will but turn to their 
own country men and women, who are acknowledged by foreigners 
to be the best straw hat and bonnet makers, an annual impetus 
might be given to this industry by which so many thousands of clever 
operatives are supported. On the other hand, it is to be feared that 
the manufacturers have left undone much that might have secured 
an unbroken high level of prosperity to English plaiters. This work 
of plaiting is as near allied to art as lace-making. There are some 
marvellous specimens of straw-work regularly made of which the 
ordinary public know nothing: fine, intricate, and variegated. If 
there had been, or were now, a system of technical education, ot art 
training, especially in design—for most designs still have to come 
from Paris—it would seem that the English manufacture of straw 
would not only not languish, but might attain a position among the 
industrial arts undreamt of by the last generation. This has yet to 
be set afoot. It suggests itself, too, whether new uses for straw 
could not be devised that might open up a profitable branch of 
industry to the young. Baskets are already not uncommon; and 
there is no reason why some inventive genius should not adapt this 
graceful material to making toys, fancy mattings, or decorations, 
for which purpose straw was most effectively used during the 
Prince’s visit. An industry which supplies necessaries 80 elegant 
and inexpensive to the multitude ought not to decline if fashion 
can make it flourish. 











